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ALL matters which affect men in their relations to each 
other and to the community in which they live come within 
the realm of ethical consideration. In these later times all 
great matters are being brought to the ethical standard of 
judgment. Political economy has undergone almost a revo- 


lution in the changes which have been brought into it from 
the stand-point of ethics. That grand department of human 
knowledge which relates to the accumulation and distribution 
of wealth and the body of facts relating to it, which has been 
designated “ political economy,” has not been adequate to the 
full consideration of the various phases of business life. The 
recognition of the power of moral forces in all that pertains to 
the accumulation and the distribution of wealth is recent, and 
with three or four exceptions (and the exceptions will come 
readily to the mind of any man familiar with economics), the 
writers of this country, as well as those of England and the 
Continent, are shaping their views to take on the higher 
thought, stimulated by ethics. Dogmatic theology is giving 
way before the power of moral considerations; politics looks 
to the law of right living, of right dealing in the institution 
of the statutes of advanced nations and states; the politician 
who is simply seeking personal advantage must, as the years 
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go by, more and more consider the welfare of the common- 
wealth, and in this consideration he must judge of the actions 
of men in their mutual relations. The judgment of business 
men on the characters of their associates rests entirely upon 
an estimate of their downright moral elements or qualities. 
Even the most active stock gambler must make his word 
good when he agrees to lay on the desk of a business asso- 
ciate at a certain hour certain securities, checks or bonds, or 
leave the field. Notwithstanding all that we hear of political 
corruption, of business looseness, of defalcations, of news- 
paper recklessness, of church degeneration, the ethical stand- 
ard of life is growing higher and higher and the moral con- 
duct of men in all relations more in accord with the precepts 
of the highest principles of action; and it is upon the ethical 
basis that we ought to consider the influence and the signifi- 
cance of the great labor controversies which prevail at the 
present time. Economic principles alone will not suffice for 
the student who cares to look deeply into the industrial affairs 
of a state and the results which come of their active prosecu- 
tion. The business relations of labor and capital can be judged 
by purely economic standards. The relation of labor and capi- 
tal as joint forces in relation to all the forces of society can 
only be judged properly by a philosophical application of the 
highest ethical rules. If society depends for its maintenance, 
its development, and its purity upon industry, as I believe it 
does, there must be connecting lines which ought to bring all 
the industrial relations into accord, that the highest product 
may be realized and the highest social development secured. 
In this view, what is the significance of our recent great labor 
wars? During the brief period of seven months, ending with 
June, 1894, four controversies, each of vast proportions, oc- 
curred in the United States—the Lehigh Valley strike, in 
December, 1893; the American Railway Union strike on the 
Great Northern, which occurred in April, 1894; the great coal 
strike, which occurred the same month, and the Chicago strike 
of June and July. 

The strike of the Lehigh Valley Railroad employees em- 
braced all classes and extended over the entire line, the inter- 
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ests of the people of three States being affected, much prop- 
erty destroyed, and the public seriously discommoded. The 
trouble was ended by the united efforts of the Boards of 
Arbitration of New Jersey and New York, the action being 
brought to conclusive results on the invitation of the New 
Jersey board to that of New York to co-operate with it in the 
endeavor to effect a settlement. 

The Great Northern strike brought under its conditions a 
very large percentage of the employees of the Great Northern 
Railway, causing for eighteen days the almost entire suspen- 
sion of business on forty-five hundred miles of road. This 
strike ended May 1, as the result of the decision of a board 
of arbitration, to which the parties involved voluntarily sub- 
mitted their affairs. The commercial bodies of St. Paul and 
Minnesota induced the leaders of the strike to submit their 
grievances to arbitration, and in a few hours the wage ques- 
tion was brought to an amicable adjustment through com- 
promise on the part of the company and the men. The con- 
tention was over a wage scale. The president of the railroad 
was in favor of arbitrating the differences between the road 
and the men from the opening of the difficulty, and the 
striking employees finally accepted that method of settlement. 

The third great strike within the period named was that of 
the bituminous coal-miners of twelve States and Territories. 
Probably over one hundred and thirty thousand men were 
affected by this strike. It occurred April 21, and was carried 
on under the auspices of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The contention was over wages, and the original intention 
was to secure a general movement in every State and Territory 
in the United States, that every mine should cease work on 
April 21, and that no mine in any State, regardless of whether 
the demand in any particular region was granted, should re- 
sume under any circumstances until every mine in every State 
and Territory involved secured what was demanded, when all 
were to resume work at the same time in all parts of the 
country. This gave the contest, in some of its features, the 
characteristics of a sympathetic strike, for any operator who 
was willing to pay the price demanded in his particular region 
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was not to be permitted to resume operations or his men to 
accept the price demanded unless every other operator and 
all the mines in every other State had a settlement at the 
same time. 

The fourth great contest was that inaugurated by the 
American Railway Union—the organization which opened 
the strike on the Great Northern about the middle of April— 
against the railways of the West, in order to compel them to 
take such action as would protect the striking employees of 
Pullman’s Palace Car Company. The contest was a combina- 
tion of the boycott and strike. It was purely sympathetic, 
the origin of the trouble being the strike which occurred at 
the town of Pullman among the employees of the Pullman 
Company on account of the reduction of wages. Many of 
these employees had joined the American Railway Union. 
They struck May 11, last, and were out when the American 
Railway Union held its regular convention in Chicago, com- 
mencing June 12. The affairs of the Pullman employees were 
brought before the convention, and in order to help them, as 
has been stated, the great sympathetic strike and boycott of 
the latter part of June was ordered. 

The material features of these contests are too well known 
to necessitate their rehearsal here, but their significance in 
various directions is a matter which needs thorough discus- 
sion, wise deliberation, and the consideration of all thought- 
ful, patriotic men; for it must be conceded that the public has 
rights in these matters which must be respected, and if these 
rights are not respected the public must see to it that it be 
obeyed. 

It is interesting to note that all contests, whether of one 
kind or another, beyond the mere fights of brutes, are for 
principle, each party claiming that it is standing for a vital 
principle and insisting that on that account it will not yield. 
It may be said that there cannot be two vital principles of 
antagonistic nature, and yet wise men, intelligent men, men 
who love their country, who prefer peace to discord, who 
prefer prosperity to adversity, will insist that a principle is at 
stake and that they are fighting for it. This is true in all labor 
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contests, it is true in all national contests, it is true in all indi- 
vidual contests. Lawsuits could not exist if each party did 
not feel that he was standing for a principle, vital to him and 
his interests, and yet each knows perfectly well that with the 
decision of the court his principle may go for naught. In the 
recent labor contests no exceptions occurred in this matter. 
Each party believed, and honestly, we must concede, that it 
was conducting a fight for a principle dear to it, and which it 
deemed essential to its success and happiness. The labor 
question, concretely stated, means the struggle for a higher 
standard of living. A strike is a vigorous protest against any 
condition existing or which may exist interfering with the 
higher standard. So it is a matter of principle with the 
leaders of a strike that nothing shall be countenanced which 
will in any way lead to a lower standard of life or which shall 
infringe upon the life-line of wages. The strike is an asser- 
tion that inconvenience, suffering, deprivation, hunger will be 
endured rather than to yield the principle at stake. We need 
not, in this connection, take into consideration the violence, 
the rioting, the destruction of property which accompany 
some great strikes, and which usually lead to the defeat of 
the original purpose, even when that purpose was for a just 
cause. These are incidents, as are the characters of the men 
engaged. The leaders of the strike may be men of undoubted 
wisdom, or agitators, or unprincipled demagogues, or loud- 
mouthed blatherskites ; the personal equation only aggravates 
the matter in the public estimation, but does not affect the 
ethics of the case. On the other hand, the employer, who 
may be honest or dishonest, arbitrary or generous, feels that 
he has a right to manage his own business in his own way, 
and that he knows better than any one else what he can pay 
for wages; he knows that as competition grows fiercer and 
fiercer, as the processes of manufacture grow more and more 
expensive, the capital necessary to conduct his enterprise must 
be increased, the margin of profits narrowed, the cost of pro- 
duction reduced, and with all this he knows that on the whole 
the general trend of wages is upward. He knows, therefore, 
when he says he will not yield to the demands of the striking 
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party, that a principle vital to the integrity of his business is at 
stake, and he feels secure in this position and has the sympathy 
of all men who have been or who may be situated in like 
manner ; and yet, as in the ordinary lawsuit, that which was 
a vital principle to one of the parties must either be vacated 
through defeat or else each yield something for the sake of 
the public welfare. Ordinarily, the fight goes on without 
much regard to the public, until one or the other is obliged to 
yield. Take the most recent of our great troubles. It was a 
tri-party contest, organized first by the employees at Pullman, 
and had it remained a purely local affair the world would 
never have heard much of it or cared much about it. The 
Pullman Company was, as it often declared, contending for a 
principle, and a principle which all political economists and 
business men would endorse. The men were contending for 
a wage, not beyond the life-line, and certainly not up to it, 
and for certain concessions which they believed vital to their 
interests, to their welfare, and to their continued ability to 
work. This strike, I believe, would have been settled then 
and there had it not been for inopportune circumstances which 
occurred, and which brought two other parties into the field, 
—the American Railway Union and the combined railroads 
radiating from Chicago. A powerful labor organization, on 
the one hand, took up the fight for the Pullman employees and 
made it a sympathetic contest. A powerful combination of 
railroads took up the fight for the Pullman Company on the 
other side, and made it a sympathetic contest in that respect. 
Here, then, were three great elements, all-powerful in their 
way, each contending for a principle, and each equally ready 
to sacrifice the public, if the sacrifice of the public was essen- 
tial to the success of the principle it was contending for. 
" Judge Cooley has well stated, in his address before the Bar 
Association in August last, that it is difficult to deal with a 
sympathetic strike,—that arbitration cannot come in under 
such circumstances, because the sympathetic strikers have no 
grievances which can be arbitrated. If this is true, and I 
believe it is, what can be done when two great forces are 
engaged in a sympathetic strike, one on the one hand, and 
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the other on the other, neither having any particular cause of 
its own as the basis of the strike? The American Railway 
Union had no grievances to present to the General Managers’ 
Association, and the General Managers’ Association, in its 
resolutions of June 25, stated that “ We learn through the 
public press that the American Railway Union will declare a 
boycott on all Pullman palace cars,” and that “ said boycott is 
in relation to matters over which we have no control, and in 
which we have no interest whatever.” Yet, notwithstanding 
this, by the same set of resolutions they declare that they 
ought to do certain things, and their contention in what they 
ought to do will not be disputed by right-minded men any- 
where ; but the point is that it was a sympathetic strike and a 
sympathetic opposition. There could, therefore, be no adjust- 
ment as between the American Railway Union and the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association on any points at issue between 
them as parties. The ethical significance, therefore, in this 
particular respect reaches deeper than the rights of either 
party or the principle which either party was maintaining, and 
reaching farther back, to the original trouble, which was being 
attacked and defended sympathetically, the significance of the 
whole controversy points to the conclusion that each owed a 
duty to the public which neither recognized. This is the 
chief significance of the four great contests alluded to. 
Stubbornness in men is often claimed, by those having it, asa 
virtue, as a principle. It is difficult sometimes to distinguish 
between stubbornness and principle, and when such a state 
of affairs occurs as existed last summer, and the public 
interests are at stake, the public has a right to determine 
for itself whether it is stubbornness merely or principle, and 
to protect itself as against a too stubborn adherence to an 
assumed principle, which on close examination may prove to 
be faulty. Too strong words cannot be used in condemning 
the insane acts of men who, in fighting for what they calla 
principle, violate all the principles of society and of ethics by 
destroying the relations of men to each other and to the whole, 
whether these actions are on the part of the one or of the 
other party. 
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Another significant lesson taught by the recent troubles, 
and especially by the most recent one of them all, lies in the 
fact that public attention is more emphatically called to the 
necessity of some sane method of prevening like occurrences, 
or at least of reducing their number and their severity. The 
leaders of great strikes are learning as much as the other par- 
ties, if not more, and their utterances are encouraging to those 
who hope to see a better state of affairs. Grand Master 
Workman Sovereign, of the Knights of Labor, has said that 
he can imagine that an emergency might arise that would 
justify a strike, but, generally speaking, nothing more than a 
temporary victory can possibly be achieved, at the best. He 
has announced that strikes widen the breach between capital 
and labor, and that, no matter which side is worsted, it is sore 
over its defeat, and will retaliate with vengeance at the first op- 
portunity ; and he says, further, that it is in study, in educa- 
tion, and in the wise use of the power that is placed in their 
hands by the ballot that workingmen must hope for release 
from the condition of which they justly complain. Grand 
Master Sargent, of the Locomotive Firemen, insists that a 
man who will encourage men to strike at a time when thou- 
sands of his craft are out of employment, when the business of 
the country is paralyzed, and when men are begging for 
bread, and when the strike means certain defeat for those who 
participate in it, displays poor judgment and is unfit to be the 
leader and counsellor of a labor organization; and he further 
wisely asserts that when you have a quarrel with one man you 
cannot make all others suffer. And Mr. Debs, the president 
of the American Railway Union, an organization that has by 
its action brought upon itself the severest public condemna- 
tion, is reported to have declared recently that the country 
will see no more great railroad strikes. 

In examining the whole situation, as displayed by the Chi- 
cago affair, it is quite apparent that its cost was exceedingly 
small compared to what might have been experienced ulti- 
mately had it nevertaken place. The lesson has been expen- 
sive, the losses great, the demoralization certain, the bitterness 
intensified, and yet out of it all the great moral lesson comes 
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that there must be found a way to deal with such affairs with- 
out the presence of the sheriff and all that the sheriff stands 
for. This is one of the most significant lessons of the recent 
troubles. But what significance attaches to them when we 
undertake to define just how society shall proceed in order to 
reduce the number and severity of strikes or to prevent them 
altogether? Can it be hoped that such a condition will pre- 
vail or will be secured through any action of the public, 
either by legislation or otherwise, as shall prevent labor con- 
troversies? Is it desirable that they should be entirely pre- 
vented, except through the increased intelligence of all par- 
ties to them to such an extent that each would recognize the 
right of the other? It sounds exceedingly weak and of the 
nature of mere platitude to recommend anything which in- 
volves simply right action and a comprehension of the best 
ethical methods of considering questions. One who has the 
courage to recommend anything so weak and so in the nature 
of pious platitude, is not usually considered as comprehend- 
ing the situation. If, on the other hand, he should be so 
weak as to recommend something strong, something vigor- 
ous, he would be at once condemned, and very properly, too, 
as being revolutionary. But the men on the side of labor, who 
organize and carry on strikes, believe in radical measures,— 
believe that only through radical measures can matters be so 
adjusted as to leave strikes entirely in the past, or as unused 
methods for seeking an end; while, on the other hand, busi- 
ness men take the other radical extreme of /aissez faire, and insist 
that if labor does not get what it seeks it should lie down and 
rest content with what may be given it. The one would drive 
us into state socialism by one method; the other is as rapidly 
driving us into state socialism by the other method; the 
basis of contest assumed by either party is dangerous and 
will not lead to any satisfactory results. 

Arbitration, at the best, is a resort to a simple method; yet 
it is undoubtedly the very best method that can be adopted 
when a contest is on. Conciliation seeks to avoid the contest, 
leaving the matter to arbitration if it cannot succeed in bring- 
ing people to understand that they owe something to others 
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rather than all to themselves. I believe one of the most sig- 
nificant results of the recent troubles will be the applica- 
tion, through various offices, voluntary and statutory, of the 
principles of conciliation and arbitration. These principles 
are ethical in their bearing; they involve the economic con- 
ditions, of course, but the ethical consideration must take 
higher rank in social and industrial affairs than the economic, 
and to this end all the work of the intelligent and patriotic 
men of the country should be aimed, not with any Utopian 
hope of removing contest entirely, but of paving the way to 
a better understanding, to clearer conceptions of right and 
wrong, and to higher conceptions of the deep, underlying 
ethical principles of the whole matter. In order to succeed 
in this direction we must lay aside forever some of the hereto- 
fore considered axioms of political economy and take into 
our business life some of the principles of ethics. No matter 
if they are considered weak by the radical, they must prevail 
under any system. If the resort is to state socialism, then 
the higher principles of ethics must prevail. If the resort to 
state socialism is to be prevented, certainly there must be more 
peaceful relations, more decent treatment, more mutual con- 
sideration ; and if these recent troubles signify the dawn of a 
day or of an era of mutual understanding, of reciprocal rela- 
tions, of an endeavor to help each other, of the highest altru- 
istic conceptions, as between two great elements, each essential 
to the other in production in all the business of the world, 
they have not been in vain. Nothing can be secured by call- 
ing hard names. When a man knows for certain what another 
man will do under specific provocation, and he then deliber- 
ately resorts to that provocation, he has no moral right to com- 
plain of the result of the action. If one man nags another until 
he cannot longer forbear and turns upon his persecutor with a 
blow, and the persecutor then thrashes him, the persecutor is 
not the hero of the event. But there should be no under-dog in 
the fight: there should be no fight. There should be a recog- 
nition of the absolute necessity of the existence of the other 
in industrial matters in order to secure success. The builder 
of an ocean steamship who expends some millions in its con- 
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struction, cannot move it from the pier until some ordinary 
man goes into the hold and carries on the laborious work of 
the stoker, and for the man who has spent his millions in the 
construction of the magnificent machine to attempt to crush 
or to own the stoker is a violation of every principle of ethics. 
The stoker is entitled not only to the very best treatment of 
the man who owns the machine, but to his sincere regard and 
respect, and until this principle is recognized, through the 
claim of the stoker for the respect of the man who has built 
the ship and the freely accorded claim on his part, there will 
be no settlement and no adjustment of labor troubles. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE NECESSITY OF DOGMA.* 


I ouGHT perhaps to start with a definition of dogma. But I 
shall not endeavor, and, indeed, I do not desire or seek to find 
a very accurate or appropriate one, for I wish to consider an 
idea which is essentially popular,—I might even say fashion- 
able,—the idea that dogma is not essential to religion nor to 
our own well-being. In dealing with ideas which are in the 
air,—which seems equivalent to being in the magazines,—any 
very great accuracy of definition would be hopeless pedantry. 
For the purposes of this paper, however, I think we may 
fairly take dogma as comprising all propositions as to the 
real nature of things which neither fall within the range of 
physical and mental science on the one side or of morals on 
the other. Dogma, as used by the writers whom I wish to 
consider, depends upon the subject-matter and not on the evi- 
dence. The Athanasian Creed and Hegel’s Logic are alike 
dogma. The immortality of the individual or the unreality of 
matter are dogmas; but the law of gravitation and the duty 
of honesty are not dogmas, for they deal with experience, and 
dogmas deal with what is beyond and behind experience, if 
anything there be which is beyond and behind it. 





* A lecture delivered before the London Ethical Society. 
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I venture to maintain two propositions: the first is that 
religion is impossible without a basis of dogma, the second 
is that the existence of dogma, and of dogma of a particular 
nature, is of vital importance to the character of our life,— 
that on the possession of certain dogmas depends the decision 
whether we are to regard ourselves and the world as a suc- 
cess or as a failure. 

I freely admit that it would be very desirable if we could 
avoid this conclusion. If only we cou/d introduce order and 
harmony into our lives by the aid of science and morals alone 
it would be much to be desired, for if we look around we find 
clearly in science and morals both certainty and progress. 
Doubtless there is always a margin of uncertainty in science, 
—a set of questions raised but not answered. Perhaps the 
number of propositions which are now in this doubtful land 
is larger than it used to be. But this is only because they 
are raised more quickly than they are answered. And they 
are answered. Problem after problem is solved, and the solu- 
tion becomes the common and undoubted property of man- 
kind. The advance of science and the certainty of its results 
are beyond all doubt. What it all means is a very different 
question, but we cannot deny it is there to mean something. 

And in morals the certainty, though not so striking as with 
science, is still very marked. It is, no doubt, to some extent, 
as Mr. Balfour told the Cambridge Society, exaggerated, but it 
is still all-important. If we compare the disagreement of men’s 
opinions on any metaphysical point—the existence of God, of 
matter, of immortality, of design—with the agreement as to 
the general duty—and even as to the details—of honesty, of 
truthfulness, of courage, we shall find the balance overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the latter. Nor can we doubt that to some 
extent our moral ideas are advancing on a path of inherent 
development,—becoming more subtle, more comprehensive, 
more coherent. 

Compare all this with dogma. If we take the religion 
which claims to be revealed, we find not a single proposition 
laid down which is not challenged as eagerly and bitterly as 
it is asserted, nor does there appear any chance of discovering 
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acommon ground upon which it would be possible to settle 
the question ; and if metaphysics is better off, it is better off to 
very little practical purpose. It is, indeed, erroneous to the 
verge of absurdity to deny that it advances. But it only ad- 
vances in the sense that it changes the battle-ground, not by 
settling any question finally. The questions evolve into dif- 
ferent forms, but the answers are still various. We may hope 
that the long contest will eventually develop into a form when 
opposition may cease, and that we shall at last put the ques- 
tion of all questions in the form that will wring an answer 
from the universe. Personally, I believe that this will come. 
I even agree with those who think they can discern the first 
faint signs of its coming. But the goal must at the best be 
distant, and many fail to see any hope that it can ever be 
reached. For many centuries to come, we must resign our- 
selves to the fact that where we have dogma we shall have 
division. 

Dispute without any particular hope of reconciliation is 
bad at all times,—worst of all when, as must always be the 
case to some extent with subjects so vital and so deep-reach- 
ing, it implies not only intellectual but spiritual discord. If 
we could put dogma altogether on one side, or confine it to 
the studies and lecture-rooms of divines and philosophers; if 
we could say that in spite of dogmatic divisions and doubt 
we could still have religious unity and certainty, still lack no 
element for a significant and happy life, then the world might 
surely count itself fortunate. 

But to do this is, I fear, impossible, for it would ignore, as 
I shall endeavor to prove, something which is essential to re- 
ligion and essential to our acquiescence in and approval of our 
own life as ultimately and absolutely worth living, and this 
something is the sense of complete harmony. Not merely 
of complete harmony of the universe regarded as a single 
whole. Science will give us some reason to believe in a cer- 
tain harmony of the universe with itself, though it may be 
doubted whether that harmony would stand a close examina- 
tion. But we require something more. The question arises 
whether the universe is in harmony with ourselves. That we, 
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as part of the universe, form part of its harmony cannot be 
denied. But, from our own point of view at any rate, we are 
more than this. We can conceive ourselves not as parts, but 
as individuals ; not as means but as ends. We can place our- 
selves on one side and the universe on the other, and we can, 
and we must, ask whether from this opposition there results 
harmony or discord. 

To put the matter in another way, we find in ourselves two 
independent and ultimate tests and predicates of all reality. 
We can ask of everything, in the first place, Is it true? and, 
in the second place, Is it good? These two questions are in- 
dependent and ultimate. Neither of them, as Mr. Balfour 
has brilliantly shown in the “ Defence of Phi!osophic Doubt,” 
can be made to depend on the other. Nothing is true merely 
because it is good. Nothing is good merely because it is 
true. To argue that a thing must be because it ought to be 
is the last and worst degree of spiritual rebellion —claiming 
for our ideals the reality of fact. To argue, on the other 
hand, that a thing must be good because it is true, is the last 
and worst degree of spiritual servility, which ignores the 
right and the duty inherent in our possession of ideals,—the 
right and the duty to judge and, if necessary, to condemn 
the whole universe by the highest standard we can find in 
our own nature. 

We have thus a divided allegiance. We are bound to own 
the truth as truth, however horrible or despicable it may be. 
We are bound to own the good as good, however impossible 
it may be to obtain it, however certainly the whole current of 
the universe may be running the other way. Each is supreme 
in its own sphere. But the difficulty is that the sphere of 
each comprehends the entire universe. It is clear at first 
sight that of any conceivable thing the question may be 
asked, Is it true? And we must take good in the wider 
sense, not of moral virtue alone, but of all that we desire,— 
true good being that which we long for, not from caprice or 
accident, but from the essential nature of our being. And 
then, since in a single universe no one fact can be without 
influence on any other, there can be nothing which does not 
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either help or hinder the attainment of our aspirations,— 
nothing which must not be pronounced either good or bad. 

It follows, then, that the only possibility of a real harmony 
in our point of view towards the universe will lie in a convic- 
tion that whatever is in the long run true is also in the long 
run good, or, as Hegel expresses it, that what is real is 
righteous and what is righteous is real. Otherwise we shall 
find it impossible to escape a position of pessimism; we 
shall be forced to pronounce that the real is not good, and 
that our aspirations are doomed, to some extent, not to be 
realized. Reality will seem unsatisfactory, goodness will seem 
empty and hopeless, and we shall find ourselves driven to 
admit that nature and ourselves are discordant and inhar- 
monious. 

Now pessimism, as it appears to me, is incompatible with 
what is properly called religion. Religion, I suppose it will 
be generally admitted, is a mental attitude or disposition of 
some sort; and I believe I shall be in accordance with gen- 
eral opinion if I go on to say that it must at least be an atti- 
tude of acquiescence towards the universe: of confidence, 
however reached, that the supreme power which governs 
events makes for righteousness; that the ultimate reality is 
worth not only our fear, but our admiration ; that cheerful ac- 
ceptance of the fate that befalls us is not merely a degrading 
submission to a power stronger than we are, but rather an 
ennobling recognition in that power of the perfection and 
realization of all our ideals and aspirations. 

That the common idea of religion includes at least this is 
obvious from the fact that the ordinary definition of religion 
would require a belief in some supreme being who is not 
only feared but worshipped, who is conceived not only as 
stronger than his devotees but as more admirable. The 
assumption of a beneficent deity, so far as it is thoroughly 
realized, is clearly a way, the shortest and simplest way, of 
insuring that truth and goodness shall coincide. The only 
belief to which the name religion is generally accorded, which 
does not ascribe the existence of the universe to a power 
working for righteousness, is Buddhism. And even here the 
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acquiescence is gained, though in a different way, for although 
the universe, in so far as it exists, is held by Buddhism to be 
essentially evil, yet it teaches that the constitution of the uni- 
verse provides a way for each of us by which we can escape 
from its tyranny to the shelter of annihilation. Reality, in 
itself a curse, becomes a blessing, in so far as it points the 
way to its own negation. 

Other definitions of religion have, however, been proposed, 
and especially, in some cases, with the object of rendering re- 
ligion independent of dogma. I shall therefore endeavor, in 
the first place, to show that, if we accept this definition of re- 
ligion, dogma is indispensable to it; and, in the second place, 
that if we define religion so as not to include this acquiescence 
in the universe as a whole, we must at any rate admit that 
our attitude towards the ultimate questions of life must, in 
the absence of dogma, be one either of indifference or of 
despair. 

If we reject dogma, we have still left, on the one hand, 
science, on the other, morality, including not only the pursuit 
of virtue in the stricter sense, but also the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and of beauty, in so far as we consider them desirable 
ends for man. Can we base an attitude of acquiescence in 
the universe on either of these? Let us take science first. 
Does science give us any ground to regard the universe as 
morally desirable, or its creator, if it have one, as morally 
admirable? I conceive that it gives us no such ground. 

Taking the question, in the first place, generally, we find 
that science demands, and from its stand-point rightly de- 
mands, that all conscious life, including our own, should be 
regarded as the effect of the merely mechanical and physical 
laws of matter and motion. If this is the case, it follows 
that, since no part of the universe is determined to exist as 
fact, by those laws which we lay down for the universe in our 
aspirations and desires, or by any laws of a similar nature, it 
can merely be by chance that any harmony exists between 
those aspirations and the facts. The chances are, in the 
strictest sense of the word, infinitely against a complete con- 
currence of the two, and even if the infinitely improbable 
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event happened, we could scarcely pronounce the outside uni- 
verse to be righteous merely because a blind chance led it to 
fulfil the postulates of righteousness. 

And even if we do not, as I think we must, take science as 
postulating a materialistic monism, we must at the least 
admit that it requires a dualism, and is incompatible with an 
idealistic monisin. Even if, that is, it could be induced to 
abandon its claim to treat the prima facie spiritual as really 
material, it could not be induced to allow that the prima facte 
material was really spiritual. Supposing we could hold, on 
the basis of science alone, that mind was not merely matter, 
—and I do not think that science would allow us even this 
concession,—still, we could not possibly hold that matter was 
merely mind. Now, I do not see how in this case we can 
possibly admit that the universe is righteous, for we are con- 
ditioned by matter all around us. We are never free from its 
influence. And if matter is governed by non-spiritual laws, 
the chances must again be infinity to one that it will to 
some degree thwart the nature of spirit. Revealed religion 
escapes this difficulty by the hypothesis of a beneficent deity, 
who so arranges and controls matter as to render it compati- 
ble with, and even subservient to, the realization of righteous- 
ness in the universe. Metaphysical idealism escapes it by 
maintaining that matter is essentially of the nature of spirit, 
and will in the long run be found in harmony with it. But 
each of these courses involves the forbidden dogma. And 
without them it seems impossible to suppose that spirit is not 
in some degree thwarted by facts outside it,—impossible, 
therefore, to regard the universe as righteous, since it is sub- 
jected to a necessity which has no regard for the good as 
such, because it has no lawcommon to it with those laid down 
by our moral nature. 

To look again at the matter from a more concrete point of 
view. It can scarcely be denied, I think, that we demand 
permanence somewhere, that a universe in which everything 
was doomed to destruction was not one which we could 
regard as satisfactory. Now, from the point of view of 


science, for what have we the right to expect this perma- 
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nence, except perhaps for mere dead matter? The latter may 
perhaps be put out of account. As Mill is reported to have 
replied to an enthusiastic positivist, it is rather cold comfort 
to look forward to our whole civilization being eventually 
transmuted into an infinitesimal augmentation of the tempera- 
ture of infinite space. And what else is there? Science cer- 
tainly gives us no reason to suppose that we can survive the 
death of our bodies. That conviction must be found in 
dogma, if it is to be found at all. And as for the race. Even 
if we could suppose it permanent, it would scarcely be a sat- 
isfactory ideal, when the lives of the individuals of whom it is 
made up were fragmentary and unsatisfactory. But we can- 
not suppose it permanent, for science, I conceive, insists that 
the temperature compatible with human life is only a very 
transitory phase in the existence of a planet. And, besides, 
even if science could promise us immortality, either for the 
individual or for the race, would such an immortality be worth 
having? For our dissatisfaction with a finite and limited life 
is scarcely to be removed by an endless aggregation of fini- 
tudes. The only result of such a process—the best science 
could offer us—would be, I fear, that the unsatisfactory ele- 
ment would be infinitely multiplied, and that the life which 
was trivial and inadequate when it had an end would not be 
improved merely by being lengthened. There zs a conception 
of eternity which might perhaps satisfy our cravings,—the 
eternity which is as much in a moment as in a thousand years, 
the infinity which shows itself more clearly in one of us than in 
the whole physical universe,—but this, too, is on the forbidden 
ground. Metaphysic knows it, and pays the penalty for her 
folly in the contempt of all sensible people! Theology has 
dreamed that time may be no more. But science knows 
better. She proudly wears the badges of the finite. If men 
are so foolish as to long for the infinite, so much the worse 
for them. 

To sum up, then, we have no reason to believe that because 
a thing is good it will be true, and we have very definite 
reasons for believing that some things which are good are not 
true. This is the result of science. And it follows that we 
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have two alternatives. The one is to pronounce the universe 
to be morally admirable because it is physically stronger than 
we are. If we suppose the universe, or its creator, to be en- 
dowed with a lively sense of personal dignity, this course is 
unquestionably prudent, but scarcely to be recommended on 
other grounds. The other is to deny to the universe any 
right to be regarded as in any sense admirable or good; and 
in that case our acquiescence in it must be impossible; the 
good and the true will be not only independent but contra- 
dictory, and religion, in the sense in which we are now using 
the word, will be replaced by defiance or despair. 

Can we, then, get to a position of greater peace and har- 
mony from morality only? Again, I think not. No doubt, 
independent of any rationality or righteousness in the uni- 
verse, morality still remains binding. The idea of the good 
is valid for us. If it is not valid for the universe, so much the 
worse for the universe. No doubt, too, however much we 
believed that the stars in their courses were fighting against 
us, we might, in carrying out the demands of our own nature, 
and in striving to make the best of such an extremely bad 
business as the universe would then be, feel not only enthu- 
siasm, but a certain amount of pleasure. But it could not 
give us the sense of harmony with the universe. It sounds 
plausible, at first, to say that the possession of virtue ought to 
console us for everything, and that, therefore, we have only to 
be virtuous to feel in harmony with the universe, since with 
the virtuous man no external element can disturb his happi- 
ness or, consequently, affect the harmony. But we must re- 
member that in proportion as we are devoted to virtue we 
care for its success, and are therefore considerably affected by 
a world which denies success to it. A man who was so ex- 
cessively virtuous that the defeat of virtue in all its endeavors 
was a matter of entire indifference to him, would be more 
psychologically interesting than logically consistent. And, 
again, not only the virtuous man himself, but other people 
are subject to the decrees of fate. A virtue which was so in- 
tense that it rendered us indifferent to the sufferings of others 
would almost have passed into its opposite. Of course, if we 
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suppose that those sufferings are part of some plan which on 
the whole works for happiness, we may trust the event, and 
not despair or condemn because of them,—but such a trust 
that “good will be the final end of ill” would take us once 
more into the forbidden precincts of dogma. 

Nor do we escape the difficulty by saying that if these 
other people also had been virtuous they would have been 
happy. Even if this were so, it only deepens the tragedy of 
the situation, if truth means, not only that men are unhappy, 
but also that they are wicked. Nor do we avoid it by saying 
that their wickedness is their own fault, even if that were 
true, for the difficulty is that there is a want of harmony be- 
tween the universe and our ideals, and that is not removed by 
any decision as to what being in the universe is responsible 
for the want. Whose ever the fault may be, the want of har- 
mony is there. And how are we to deal with beings not yet 
high enough for this stoical virtue? Granted—and it is grant- 
ing a good deal—that the contemplation of the moral impera- 
tive could solace a man,—say in the spasms of hydrophobia, 
—it would be unreasonable to expect such devotion to the 
ideal from a dog or a guinea-pig. And then how is their 
pain to be prevented from destroying the harmony ? 

Pain is an evil,—all our morality implies that. Even if we 
have a right to forgive the universe our own pain,—and I 
doubt if we have the right to do even this,—we have certainly 
no right to forgive it the pain of others. We must either be- 
lieve the pain inflicted for some good purpose, or condemn the 
universe in which it occurs. But the first is certainly not ob- 
vious on the surface, and therefore requires dogma, and the 
second means utter pessimism. Can Natural Religion pro- 
vide us with a third alternative ? 

Surely, the more keenly we desire the good, the more 
keenly we must condemn a universe which baffles and thwarts 
our desires. And if neither science nor morality can make a 
religion by itself, still less can they do so together. If the 
true and the good are discrepant, the more enthusiastically 
they are pursued, the more obvious and painful would be the 
want of harmony. Their reconciliation might indeed form 
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the basis of a religion. But since, as I have endeavored to 
show, they are in themselves inconsistent, they can only be 
reconciled by something outside them, and, alas, the only 
thing outside them is the much-condemned dogma. 

We must now meet a modified position. No doubt, it 
is said, especially by the author of “ Natural Religion” and 
“Ecce Homo,” no doubt this religion, which we get from 
science and morals, is inferior to a religion obtained from rev- 
elation or metaphysics, which should enable us to say that 
the supremely true is the supremely good. But still it is an 
approximation to it, it is only quantitatively behind it, and it 
is worth having if you can’t get anything better. The God 
revealed in science “is also the God of Christians. That the 
God of Christians is something more does not affect this 
fact.”* This I deny. The God of Christians is held by 
them, whether justifiably or not, to be not only the deepest 
reality, but the highest perfection we can conceive. The God 
of science, on the other hand, if you are to strain language so 
far as to call him a God, falls very short of such perfection. 
No doubt you may say that, since the philosophical and theo- 
logical idea of God implies complete symmetry and order, 
and science shows a certain symmetry and order under the 
lower categories, that the difference is from one point of view 
quantitative. But then this difference becomes, in its effect 
on religion, qualitative. The difference between an ounce or 
a pound of bread a day is quantitative, but it may issue in a 
qualitative difference of life or death to the person who eats 
it. The difference between a rivet that breaks at one pressure 
and a rivet that breaks at another is quantitative; but that, 
too, may mean a qualitative difference of life and death. So 
the difference between a being who surpasses our ideals of the 
good and one who falls short of them is from one point of 
view merely quantitative; but it may be all the difference be- 
tween a God and a devil, and that, from the point of view of 
religion, may perhaps not unreasonably be considered a dif- 
ference of kind. 





* « Natural Religion,” p. 23. 
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It is clear that, from the point of view of science, the good 
is often thwarted. In that case I conceive we are shut down 
to two alternatives about the God revealed in science, who is 
so much patronized by advanced thinkers. He may be en- 
tirely indifferent to good or evil. In that case he cannot be a 
spiritual being. Every spiritual being must have some end 
which it proposes to itself, and that end is its own good,— 
true or false according as the spirit is high orlow. The good 
of a spirit higher than ourselves might far exceed ours, but 
must embrace it, and a power absolutely regardless of either 
good or evil must be unspiritual. Such a power would be 
mere blind chance, and such a power, it seems to me, we can 
have no right to admire or reverence. We may reverence 
that which fulfils our idea of good, we may reverence still 
more that which surpasses it; but that which has no relation 
to the gcod, has no claim to reverence. It is stronger than 
we are, no doubt; but to reverence it on this ground seems 
to me, I confess, an error much of the same sort, though 
enormously more flagrant, as estimating the artistic worth of 
a picture by the square feet it covers. 

Or, on the other hand, the God of Science may have regard 
to good and evil. In that case he put the evil there, knowing 
it was such. Now, dogma might possibly say that evil was a 
means to an end, or transitory, or unreal; but without dogma 
we have no reason to believe that the evil is less part of the 
purpose of the universe than good, for science is strictly im- 
partial between them. In that case we must suppose that the 
evil was put there as evil; and as we can scarcely plead for a 
God, even a God of science, that he was misled by ignorance, 
or tempted by circumstances, we must suppose that he put 
the evil there because he liked it. In which case the God of 
science seems to bear a fairly close relation to the devil of 
theology. 

The author of “Natural Religion” has, however, given 
a quite different definition of religion. He calls it “the in- 
fluence which draws men’s thoughts away from their personal 
interests, making them intensely aware of other existences to 
which it binds them by strong ties, sometimes of admiration, 
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sometimes of awe, sometimes of duty, sometimes of law.” * 
To adapt Matthew Arnold’s definition, we might call religion 
“life touched by enthusiasm.” Doubtless for this we can 
dispense with dogma. We can be enthusiastic about truth, 
even though it be horrible or evil, we can be enthusiastic 
about virtue, though it is doomed to failure. Only, in this 
case, why call it religion? The word always has been used 
in the past, if not always to include explicit optimism, at 
any rate to exclude explicit pessimism. And this creed by 
no means excludes explicit pessimism. 

And there is something more serious, for the use of the 
word “religion” in this case gives an unfair advantage to 
those who use it. Because religion has always excluded ex- 
plicit pessimism, because for the last nineteen centuries this 
could only have been done by the assertion of explicit opti- 
mism, because religion has meant a belief in some infinite 
and eternal good, because it has meant an assurance of utter 
harmony and of the peace which passes understanding,— 
therefore the word has a charm and a significance as of some- 
thing supremely good. And I think that, doubtless uncon- 
sciously, the people who use the word for nothing higher than 
an enthusiasm for virtue, profit, and to some extent deceive 
themselves, by transferring with the name the mystery and 
the restfulness which only clung about it in respect of its 
older meaning. 

Still, if it pleases any one to use the word religion for a 
state of mind which may include utter despair of the destinies 
of all things, utter contempt and defiance of the universe, and 
of its creator, if it have one,—this is a free country and he 
can use what words he likes,—only we say, in that case, that 
if dogma is not important for religion, it is all-important for 
the happiness and dignity of our own lives. 

It will depend on dogma whether we are bound to conceive 
the universe as governed by a being incurably malicious, or 
one whose blind caprice is as thwarting to us as malice could 
be, or whether, on the other hand, we may trust that the 





* “ Natural Religion,” p, 236. 
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highest ideals and aspirations of our own nature are realized, 
and far more than realized, in the ultimate reality, implicit 
now, and some day to be explicit. It will depend on dogma 
whether we can regard the troubles of the present and the 
uncertainties of the future with the feelings of a mouse towards 
a cat or of a child towards his father. It will depend on 
dogma whether we regard our lives as worth living only as 
desperate efforts to make the best of an incurably bad job, 
or whether we can regard them as a passage to a happiness 
that it has not entered into our hearts to conceive. It will 
depend upon dogma whether we regard our pleasures as epi- 
sodes which will soon pass, or our sorrows as delusions which 
will soon be dispelled. It will depend upon dogma whether 
we regard ourselves as temporary aggregations of atoms, or 
as God incarnate. I must confess that I am egoistic enough 
to regard the point as one of some interest. 

And so I find myself lamentably “out of touch,” to use 
their own language, with the advanced thinkers of the present 
day. I cannot be certain that the difference between dnoovstos 
and déporovetos WaS SO unimportant as it appears to certain 
energetic preachers of tolerance. In fact, 1 sometimes ask 
whether the zeal of these excellent men is not becoming 
a little contradictory, and am not without my fears that, if 
this demand for tolerance goes on increasing, I may find 
myself in some inquisition of the twentieth century for the 
crime of attaching some importance to the question of my 
own immortality. I have a haunting suspicion that, in spite 
of our present enlightenment, it may after all be the things 
which are not seen which are eternal, and sometimes go so 
far as to hope that the investigation of our relations with 
the Absolute and the Divine may again come to be thought 
almost as serious an occupation as the counting of beetles’ 
legs or the abolition of taverns. 

Dogma, as I admitted before, means division. But it may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether you can get any unity worth 
preserving by the process immortalized by Mr. Saunders 
McKaye of first stripping mankind of their clothes, and then 
proclaiming them brothers “on the gran’ fundamental prin- 
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ciple o’ want o’ breeks.” The insides of two empty boxes 
are no doubt singularly alike. But a unity of this sort may 
possibly be overvalued. 

It does not, of course, follow that dogma will deliver us 
from our troubles. We cannot set out on an inquiry and pre- 
judge the answer. If we begin to inquire into what lies be- 
hind phenomena, the answer may be even more depressing 
than the superficial aspect of the phenomena themselves. 
But the only possible line of escape lies in this direction. 
Whether we take the path of revelation or of metaphysics, 
we must go behind experience for any view of the universe 
that we can hold to be truly satisfactory. 

It is here, as it seems to me, that the strength of the so- 
called revealed religions of the world lies. They are, at any 
rate, formally adequate to the purpose with which they set 
out. They have, in their own estimation, reconciled the two 
great postulates of our nature. They have, somehow, arrived 
at the conclusion that Omnipotence and Benevolence are 
united. They may be entirely unjustified in their conclusions. 
Their conceptions of Benevolence may have been of the 
most remarkable nature. But they were, at any rate, of 
some importance to the people who believed in them. The 
gifts they promised were worth taking. They changed the 
aspect of heaven and earth for those who believed them. But 
the systems in which we are invited to put our faith to-day 
seem mostly based on the hypothesis that you can make 
things in general worthy of admiration by spelling them with 
enough capital letters. 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, the result which 
we reach is by no means entirely satisfactory, for to reach the 
truth, which alone can make us free, only two roads have ever 
been suggested,—that of so-called revelation and that of meta- 
physics. Now every year fewer people appear willing to be- 
lieve in the rationality and the righteousness of the universe 
on the ground of revelation. And even if every one who 
studied metaphysics arrived at idealist conclusions,—which, 
unfortunately, is not the case,—yet the study of metaphysics 
is only open to those who have a certain amount of natural 
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and acquired fitness for it. The number of people who will 
be left between the rapidly-receding trust in revelation and 
the slowly-advancing trust in philosophy is unpleasantly large. 
Whitechapel in particular will probably lose its faith in reve- 
lation sometime before it adopts, with any approach to una- 
nimity, any form of idealistic philosophy. And the idea of a 
large number of people with nothing to hope for in the future, 
and not much to live for in the present, is not a very cheerful 
prospect, either for them or for society. 

But we shall gain nothing by not facing the facts. If the 
supply of bread runs short, we shall gain nothing by distribu- 
ting stones. Such a course may have two positively evil 
effects. It may persuade the ungrateful recipients, not only 
that there is a deficiency of food, but that there is no such 
thing as food at all. And it may prolong the scarcity, or even 
render it perpetual, by turning men’s minds to quarries rather 
than to wheat-fields, as the source from which may arise some 
satisfaction for their desires. 

J. Ettis McTaaearrt. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE JUVENILE OFFENDER, AND THE CONDI- 
TIONS WHICH PRODUCE HIM.* 


THE subject which I have selected for consideration this 
evening is the juvenile offender and the conditions which pro- 
duce him, or rather which tend to produce him. I have 
chosen this topic, because it has been an important part of 
my daily duty for a considerable number of years to come 
into close and constant contact with large numbers of the 
juvenile delinquent population, and thus to see the youthful 
offender at first hand as he really is. In the second place, I 
have chosen this subject because I am sorry to have to tell 
you that our present methods of punishment by imprisonment 





* A lecture to the Cambridge Ethical Society. 
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have exceedingly little effect on a large class of offenders, and 
were never more inefficient for reformative purposes than they 
are to-day. A conclusive proof of this condition of ineffi- 
ciency is the steady growth of what our French friends call 
recidivism. At present, recidivists, or, as we should say, old 
offenders, form a larger proportion of the prison population 
than ever they did before. And when you have the same 
people coming back to prison again and again, this is a sure 
sign that imprisonment is doing them not one particle of good. 
In all such cases imprisonment may be successful in punish- 
ing the offender, but it is useless as an instrument for making 
him better in character or a better member of society. What 
the real dimensions of recidivism are, it is at present impossi- 
ble to say. Our moral statistics relating to this matter are 
just now in an unsatisfactory condition. The returns as we 
have them tell us that about one-half of the prison popula- 
tion are old offenders, and that one-fifth of the prison popula- 
tion have been more than ten times in prison before. But I 
am satisfied that if we had proper methods of identification, 
it will be found that old offenders comprise about three-fourths 
of the prison population. In the face of a fact such as this, 
it must be confessed that our present methods of dealing with 
the criminal classes are of very limited value as an instru- 
ment for renovating the character. Imprisonment fails as an 
instrument for reforming the character, because in the majority 
of cases it does not touch the conditions which produce the 
criminal, On the contrary, our cellular system aggravates 
these conditions. It produces a high ratio of insanity and 
suicide. It sows the seeds of mental and physical disorders, 
which often incapacitate the liberated offender for the duties 
of social life. 

Now, I believe that the proper way of dealing with the 
problem of crime, is to do what you can to remove the con- 
ditions which produce it. If you have an outbreak of fever 
in Cambridge, you will not put an end to it by building a fine 
hospital for the sufferers ; you will only succeed in stopping it 
by putting your drainage in proper repair. In other words, 
you will combat the disease by removing the conditions which 
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produce it, in so far as they are removable. Now, I consider 
that you ought to deal with the ordinary offender on the same 
principles as you deal with an epidemic. You ought, as far 
as possible, to remove the conditions which produce him. 
But before these conditions can be removed, the first thing to 
do is to ascertain what they are. When you begin to try to 
ascertain this in the grown man, you at once find that they 
are exceedingly complex. You find them very difficult to 
unravel. It is, therefore, better to study them in the youth. 
The juvenile touches life at fewer points. The process of in- 
teraction between him and the complicated social mechanism 
of which he forms a part, is on a comparatively simple scale. 
The conditions which tend to deprave his character and turn 
him into a criminal offender, are more easily grasped. It is 
on this account that I intend to confine the following remarks 
to the juvenile offender and to him alone. 

The conditions which produce the delinquent juvenile are 
divisible into two fundamental classes: conditions residing 
within his personality, and conditions residing outside of him 
in his surroundings. Conditions residing within him are of 
two kinds, physical and mental; and as the physical are the 
more palpable, we shall discuss them first. There is one 
physical condition tending to produce the young offender 
which I am afraid we cannot remove, and that is the physio- 
logical fact of sex. I do not suppose the wildest dreamer ever 
anticipates the arrival of a day when there will not be two 
sexes. And yet sex exercises a wonderful effect on the in- 
ward predisposition to crime. A boy is much more likely to 
become an offender than a girl. At the present time we have 
eighty-four boys in our prisons under the age of twenty-one 
to every sixteen girls. We have eighty-five boys in our re- 
formatory schools to every fifteen girls, and we have seventy- 
nine boys in our industrial schools to every twenty-one girls. 
Whether you look for the juvenile offender in the prison, in 
the reformatory, or in the industrial school, you will always 
find that the boys outnumber the girls in the proportion of at 
least five to one. This is a proof of the immense influence 
of the physiological fact of sex on the conduct and character 
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of the young. We are sometimes told that the difference be- 
tween men and women with respect to criminal offences, is in 
the main a difference arising out of differences of social func- 
tion. No doubt there is a considerable amount of truth in 
this contention. But if it were entirely true, we should find 
the female as much addicted to criminal offences as the male, 
in all those cases where a difference of social function had not 
come into existence. In the case of boys and girls under the 
age of fourteen, there is practically no difference in social 
functions. Children under this age are brought up in the 
same way. They are subjected to almost the same super- 
vision ; their social life is the same in all its essential features ; 
and yet boys under fourteen are five times more likely to be- 
come offenders than girls. I think this fact proves the power- 
ful effect of sex on certain forms of conduct or misconduct. 
I think it is fatal to the idea that women are just as prone to 
become offenders as men, with this difference that females 
offend in other forms. It is the fundamental differences at- 
taching themselves to the fundamental fact of sex which makes 
women less likely to become offenders than men, just as it 
makes girls less likely to become offenders than boys. These 
fundamental differences can never be obliterated by similarity 
of education, similarity of social habits, or similarity of in- 
dustrial pursuits. They are resting on foundations far too 
deep to be disturbed by any conceivable social transforma- 
tions, and they will always have the effect of rendering the 
boy more likely to become an offender than the girl. 

I now pass on to physical differences of another character, 
which exercise a powerful effect on the fate of the young. If 
you proceed to examine the juvenile offender, you will find 
that he suffers much more than the general population from 
constitutional defects and infirmities. In our English indus- 
trial schools the rate of mortality and mortal illness among 
the inmates is three times as high as the rate of mortality 
among the juvenile population of the same age. In reforma- 
tory institutions we find an equally high rate of mortality and 
mortal illness. In appreciating the value of these facts, re- 
member that the children in these schools are in some meas- 
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ure picked lives. Each juvenile before admission has to be 
certified by a doctor that he is sound and healthy ; and many 
a juvenile is rejected because he does not come up to the re- 
quired conditions. If all the juveniles committed by the 
magistrates to reformatory and industrial schools were ad- 
mitted into these institutions, we should find that the rate of 
mortality and mortal illness among young offenders is more 
than three times higher than the rate of mortality in the gen- 
eral population. 

Another proof of the degenerate physical condition of the 
juvenile offender is to be seen in the proportion of these chil- 
dren who are wholly or partially orphaned. The premature 
death of the parent, when not produced by violence, is usually 
a sure sign of feeble vitality. If a large proportion of juve- 
nile offenders are descended from parents who die young, this 
fact may be taken as a proof that these children are descended 
from a feeble and decadent stock. Between the years 1887-91, 
no less than thirty-nine in every hundred of the inmates of 
English and Scotch industrial schools had lost one or both 
parents by death. In reformatory schools during the same 
period, thirty-three inmates in every hundred had lost one or 
both parents by death. In the London prison with which I 
am connected, forty-five young offenders in every hundred 
had lost one or both parents by death. When we witness 
such a high mortality among the parents of juvenile offenders, 
it is not surprising to find a correspondingly high rate of mor- 
tality among their offspring. As far, then, as the rate of mor- 
tality among the parents is to be taken as a sign of a tendency 
to physical degeneracy among the children, we find that this 
sign is present among at least one-third of the juvenile delin- 
quent population. 

Other signs of degeneracy are not wanting. If we com- 
pare the stature, the weight, the chest measurement, the span 
of arms of the juvenile offender, with the stature, the weight, 
the chest measurement, the span of arms of the juvenile 
population of the same age and sex, we shall find that in every 
one of these respects the juvenile offender exhibits a marked 
inferiority. Let me give you an example of the extent of this 
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inferiority. In an industrial school in Lancashire the average 
stature of boys of thirteen is 53.2 inches; in the general pop- 
ulation the average stature of boys of thirteen is 56.9 inches. 
The average weight of these industrial school-boys is 72.3 
pounds; the average weight of boys in general is 82.6 pounds. 
The chest measurement of industrial school-boys of thirteen 
is 26.31 inches; the chest measurement of boys in the general 
population is 28.3 inches. The span of arms of industrial 
school-boys of thirteen is 52.45 inches; the span of arms of 
boys in the general population is 55.51 inches. Thus we see 
that in height, weight, chest measurement, arm measurement, 
the juvenile offender in industrial schools is distinctly inferior 
to the juvenile of the same age and sex in the general popu- 
lation. In the prison population the juvenile offender ex- 
hibits precisely the same physical inferiority. About two- 
thirds of these offenders are below the average of the general 
population of the same age in weight and stature. 

I think the facts I have just put before you are sufficient to 
show that the juvenile offender is in a great number of cases 
a degenerate member of the population from a physical point 
of view. The fact that he is in so many cases either totally or 
partially orphaned shows that in many instances he is descended 
from a feeble stock. The fact that he is so much more apt to 
die than the rest of the community shows that this feebleness 
has descended to himself. The fact that he is below the aver- 
age in weight and stature is a further proof of his decadent 
condition. In short, the physical basis of mental life is dis- 
tinctly below the average among juvenile offenders taken as a 
class. 

Now, what does defective physical condition teach us with 
respect to mental condition? Let us make it clear at the out- 
set that bodily vigor is not always to be accepted as a sign of 
mental vigor. Neither is bodily enfeeblement always to be 
looked upon as a proof of mental incapacity. Instances are 
not wanting to show that a person may be in possession of a 
vigorous and well-compacted frame, and yet fall below the 
usual level of character and intelligence. And, on the other 
hand, there are conspicuous examples of great mental capacity 
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being associated with defective physical development. Fine- 
ness of texture as well as mere bulk is an element which must 
be taken into consideration. But, after allowing for these 
exceptions, I think it must be admitted that on the whole 
physical degeneracy has a tendency to produce or be accom- 
panied by mental degeneracy. The correlation between bodily 
and mental processes is so intimate that a defect in the one 
has a tendency to be responded to by a defect in the other. 
If, then, the mental condition of the juvenile offender is to be 
measured by his physical condition, we should be forced to 
conclude that it is distinctly below the average. We should 
be forced to conclude that about one-half of the juvenile 
delinquent population is deficient in general mental power. 

If we look a little more closely at the mental condition of 
the juvenile offender, we shall find, in the first place, that his 
intellectual capacity is on the whole of an inferior order. 
Many young offenders from the towns exhibit a considerable 
amount of superficial sharpness and dexterity in certain direc- 
tions. This arises from the fact that they are practically left 
to themselves at an extremely early age. Whilst the children 
of the well-to-do are in the hands of nurses, and are not 
allowed to take a single step on their own initiative, the chil- 
dren of the streets are learning the lessons of street life. It 
is this which accounts for their premature precocity in every- 
thing relating to street life, street ways, street habits. And 
it is precocity in this department which makes some people 
imagine that the young offender has more than his share of 
intellectual ability. This wonderful precocity of the immature 
mind is in reality something akin to the instincts of the wild 
animal. It no doubt contains an intellectual element, but it 
must not be taken as a proof of intellectual power. When 
set to purely intellectual tasks the precocious street offender 
is, in a high percentage of cases, dull and unintelligent. 
Captain Brooks, after an experience among juvenile offenders 
of more than twenty years, records it as his conviction that 
the intellect of most of them is of a distinctly inferior type. 
Of course there are clever boys among them. But my own 
experience leads me to confirm the testimony of Captain 
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Brooks. Educational acquirements are not to be taken as a 
test of the intellectual capacity of the young offender, inas- 
much as he has often had no educational opportunities. Still, 
in these days of compulsory schooling, children of every class 
are more or less at school. Among juvenile offenders only 
ten or twelve per cent. can read or write as well as juveniles of 
the same age in the national schools. 

In so far as the moral sentiments are a product of heredity, 
the juvenile offender is distinctly in danger of having inherited 
obtuseness of moral feeling. What amount of moral feeling 
can parents have when they neglect the elementary duties of 
parenthood? And are not these elementary duties neglected 
in all those cases where the juvenile offender is deserted or 
descended from criminal parents, or left to the tender mercies 
of thestreets? About one-third of our juvenile offenders are 
the children of such parents. Undoubtedly, lack of moral 
sensibility is a prominent characteristic of the young offender. 
This is partly due to immaturity, fora refined moral sensibility 
is the last as well as the finest acquirement of the human mind. 
In the juvenile offender I am afraid it is also due to congenital 
causes. Anyhow, it is a notorious fact, admitted by every ex- 
perienced observer, that the vast majority of young offenders, 
and for that matter old offenders too, have absolutely no sense 
of wrong-doing, no susceptibility to moral impressions. The 
head of the New York State Reformatory has recently stated 
in one of his reports that three-fourths of the inmates have 
little or no susceptibility to moral impressions : one-third of 
them have absolutely none. I admit with sorrow that this 
statement would hold true of the young offender in English 
prisons. How far this state of moral insensibility is the result 
of a defective moral training, and how far it is the result of 
inherited and congenital moral decadence, is a matter on which 
I do not venture to pronounce an opinion. That it is some- 
times the result of inheritance, I firmly believe. In proof of 
this, we have only to look at the moral differences among 
children brought up in the same family under exactly the 
same moral conditions. 


I also incline to the belief that the feebleness of will and 
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character, which is another distinct characteristic of the young 
offender, is in many cases a product of heredity. I found this 
belief on the fact that the parents of these offenders lose almost 
all control over their offspring ata very early age. The parent 
loses control not because the child is abnormally intractable, 
but because the parent is unusually weak. The parent is inert, 
wants will, wants character, wants fixity and stability of pur- 
pose. If mental inheritance is as true as physical, this mental 
inertia, this defect of will, this instability of purpose in the 
parent, is in many cases transmitted to the child. Incapacity 
to control the child is exhibited among more than forty per 
cent. of the parents of juvenile offenders, and this mental con- 
dition is reproduced among these juveniles in the shape of 
incapacity to control themselves. 

I think I have said enough to satisfy you that the juvenile 
offender is mentally as well as physically anomalous. His 
mental anomalies consist in a low level of intellect, a low level 
of feeling, and a low level of volition. These mental defects 
are often inherited from parents who are similarly defective. 
Both on the mental and the physical side the young offender 
is sprung from a decadent stock, and it is undoubtedly the 
existence of this fact which helps to make him what he is. 
Much as I should like to enlarge on the biological condition 
of the juvenile offender and the biological causes of juvenile 
delinquency, I feel that time is short, and I must, therefore, 
pass away from it in order to be able to say something on the 
principal external conditions which tend to produce the juve- 
nile offender. I divide these conditions into two classes, 
parental conditions and economic conditions. First, then, as 
to the parental conditions of the young offender. 

In our industrial schools more than one-half of the inmates 
is composed of juveniles who are either illegitimate, or have 
one or both parents dead, or are the offspring of parents who 
have deserted them. In our reformatory schools a still larger 
number of the population is in a similar abnormal parental 
condition. In prisons we have no figures as to the number of 
juveniles under twenty-one whose parental condition is sim- 
ilarly anomalous. But as far as my personal investigations 
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have extended it is equally as large. It is a very curious fact 
that the abnormal parental condition of illegitimacy is not so 
productive of the juvenile offender as might naturally be sup- 
posed. Illegitimate children do not contribute more than their 
proper share to the population of reformatory schools. This 
remarkable circumstance is to be attributed to the fact, that 
nearly all over England illegitimacy is most prevalent where 
there is the smallest amount of crime. In Cambridgeshire, 
for instance, you have less than the average amount of crime 
and more than the average amount of illegitimacy. In Lon- 
don we have more than the average amount of crime and less 
than the average amount of illegitimacy. Both the rate of 
crime and the rate of illegitimacy, as far as England is con- 
cerned, are governed by the same sociological law,—namely, 
the degree of density of population. But this law operates in 
one direction in the case of illegitimacy, and in another direc- 
tion in the case of crime. If you have a sparse population, 
as in Cambridgeshire, you have much illegitimacy and little 
crime. If you have a dense population, as in the metropolis, 
you have little illegitimacy and much crime. But in one or 
two exceptions to this general sociological law, such, for 
instance, as the county of Cheshire, where you have at once 
a high rate of illegitimacy and a dense population, you have 
also a high rate of juvenile crime, and adult crime too. From 
an exception such as Cheshire, I conclude that the illegitimate 
child, if placed under the same social conditions as the legiti- 
mate, is more likely to become an offender than the child of 
lawful wedlock. Fortunately for the illegitimate child, social 
conditions of a favorable character largely neutralize the ad- 
verse accident of birth. 

I pass from this point in order to touch on another curious 
circumstance relating to the future of a child. It is generally 
better for the future of a child to lose both its parents than to 
lose only one of them. A juvenile who loses both his parents 
is usually taken charge of by some benevolent institution or 
by the poor-law authorities. The result is that the orphaned 
juvenile is removed from almost all the surroundings which 
tend to produce the young offender. In the union or ina 
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benevolent institution he is protected against himself. He is 
shielded from the temptations which beset juveniles in the 
outer world. Hence it is that a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the reformatory and industrial school population is 
composed of young people who have lost both parents. 

Children who have lost a father only are four times as numer- 
ous in industrial schools as children completely orphaned 
(twenty per cent. in industrial schools are fatherless). In other 
words, one in every five of the industrial school population is 
without a father. Of course, children who have only lost a 
father are more numerous in the general population than chil- 
dren entirely orphaned. On this account we must expect to 
find more of them in the delinquent population. Yet it is 
unquestionable that children who lose their fathers contribute 
more than their due share to institutions for juvenile offenders. 
If we think of it for a moment, the reason of this is obvious. 
It is true the poor-law gives relief to the mothers of more than 
one hundred thousand fatherless children (1891-92, children 
relieved, one hundred and seven thousand one hundred and 
eleven). But in most cases the relief afforded is not enough 
to enable the mother to stay at home and watch over the 
welfare of her family. She has to go to the workshop or the 
factory in order to supplement the efforts of public charity. 
The children are thus left to their own devices during the day. 
They are deprived of the benefits of maternal supervision and 
of the educating influence of maternal affection. The mother 
sees comparatively little of the child, and loses some of the 
self-sacrificing devotion of motherhood. The child sees just 
as little of the mother, and thus loses some of the hallowing 
influences of filial love. The result of this anomalous parental 
condition is, that a large percentage of fatherless children 
become offenders against the criminal law. 

It is usually regarded as a greater calamity for a child to 
lose its mother than to lose its father. Among the well-to-do 
classes, where the home is properly provided for in the event 
of the father’s premature death, the loss of the father may be 
the lesser evil of the two. But where the home is not prop- 
erly provided for, the loss of the father is a greater calamity 
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than the loss of the mother. Children dependent on the 
mother form, as I have said, one-fifth of the industrial school 
population. Children dependent on the father number only 
one-seventh of the industrial school population. And among 
young prisoners I find that the loss of the father is usually 
more disastrous to the character than the loss of the mother. 
How is this to be accounted for? In the first place, male 
mortality is rather higher than female. There are, therefore, 
more fatherless than motherless children in the general com- 
munity. The proportion of fatherless offenders should ac- 
cordingly be somewhat larger than motherless. But in addi- 
tion to this, the father retains his authority over the child 
longer than the mother. We must also remember that he is 
the bread-winner, and that as long as he remains, the family 
income is not diminished. The children are not forced to go 
out and pick up a living at an unduly tender age. On the 
other hand, children dependent on mothers are often com- 
pelled to go to work too young. In large cities this class of 
children, as they will tell you, get their living in the streets. 
In this way they sink into vagabondage and descend by un- 
conscious steps from vagabondage to crime. Thus it is, in 
my belief, that children dependent on mothers, are more apt 
to become offenders than children dependent on fathers. 

The greatest moral danger to children dependent on the 
father, arises in those cases where the father marries again. 
Remarriage is a perilous experiment where there are young 
children. It is apt to introduce division and disaster into the 
home. This applies to the remarriage of either parent, but 
it perhaps applies with greater force to the remarriage of the 
father. The stepmother is too apt to consider the children 
she has to look after in her new home, as a kind of burden 
she is not sorry to get rid of. This I find is more particularly 
the case if she has afterwards children of her own. From the 
stepmother the motherless child in many instances receives 
little attention, little affection, little parental care. Thus, the 
home loses its attractions for the young. It is regarded asa 
place where they are likely to be bullied and brow-beaten. In 
large cities, as a sort of refuge from it, they seek the danger- 
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ous liberty of the streets. This is the first step towards a 
criminal career. It is possible that a growing recognition of 
this fact has something to do with the decrease of remarriages. 
Remarriage was never so infrequent as it is now. It is just 
possible that among other circumstances which undoubtedly 
account for this interesting social phenomenon, a place may be 
assigned to the rise of a greater sense of duty towards the young. 

The parental condition of the juvenile offender is some- 
times anomalous, from the fact that he is deserted by his 
parents or is the offspring of criminal parents. Deserted chil- 
dren form about six per cent. of the reformatory and indus- 
trial school population. Children of criminal parents form 
about two per cent. of the reformatory and industrial school 
population. As you may readily imagine, children are more 
frequently deserted by the father than the mother. In 1891, 
more than seven thousand fathers were proceeded against in 
the criminal courts for deserting their wives and families. Only 
two hundred and seventeen mothers were proceeded against 
for deserting their children. As far as the reformatory school 
child is concerned, desertion by the parent is most frequent 
after he has passed the age of twelve. Sometimes he is de- 
serted in the lodging-house, sometimes in the streets. Fora 
time the deserted child drifts hither and thither on the treach- 
erous tide of city life. He descends to the lowest possible 
surroundings, and usually ends by appearing in the criminal 
courts. Deserted children are often descended from criminal 
parents. It is, therefore, natural to pass from the deserted 
child to the child of criminal parentage. 

That a child of criminal parents should himself become a 
criminal is only natural. At no period of life is the impulse 
to imitate so keen as in early youth, and the child of a crimi- 
nal home falls into the habits of its elders as soon as it is capa- 
ble of copying them. At first these habits are imitated on a 
small scale, but bolder enterprises are undertaken as soon as 
mental and physical ability permit. And if a child of crim- 
inal descent should escape the meshes of the law till he has 
acquired skill and experience in some department of crime, it 
is almost impossible to reclaim him from a criminal career. 
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It is fortunate for society that the cares and duties of pa- 
renthood are incompatible with a life of crime. Criminals 
who have children are accordingly anxious in many cases to 
get rid of them. Such children fall upon the poor law or are 
admitted into voluntary homes, or are sent out to beg so as to 
be committed to industrial and reformatory schools. In this 
way the criminal calling of the parent is not hampered by the 
cares of home. This is the reason why in England the crim- 
inal profession does not, as a rule, descend from father to son. 
It descends by apprenticeship and not by inheritance. This 
is a point which should always be remembered in dealing with 
the hereditary aspects of crime. 

I have now dealt with that half of the juvenile delinquent 
population which is in an abnormal parental condition as far 
as regards the number of their parents. I must proceed to 
deal with the other half, who are in a normal condition as far 
as regards the number of their parents. In reformatory and 
industrial schools one-half of the juvenile population had both 
parents alive and were living with them at the moment of their 
fall. In all these cases it is not the circumstance of being 
without parents or of being deserted by parents, which has 
helped to turn the juvenile into an offender, in so far as pa- 
rentage has anything to do with their criminal condition; it 
must accordingly be attributed to something in the character 
of the parents. In order to ascertain whether this is so or 
not, we have now to ask, What is the character of the parents 
of juvenile offenders who have both parents alive? Before a 
royal commission appointed a few years ago to inquire into 
the state of our reformatory and industrial schools, it was 
stated by a member of the Gateshead school board, that the 
parents of the children in the Gateshead industrial school con- 
sisted of the refuse of the laborers in the large manufactories, 
men who had drifted to the very lowest class of the popula- 
tion. The superintendent of a Liverpool industrial school says, 
that from their connection with their parents and the set of 
people they meet in the homes of their parents, it is astonish- 
ing, when talking to the children, to find what a vast amount 
of vice and indecency they have listened to without being 
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aware of it. Mr. Mark Whitwell, a Bristol magistrate, says he 
could tell the particulars of every child in the Carlton House 
Industrial School; and with respect to the girls he adds, there 
is not a single instance where I should like to see the girl 
back to her parents. Perhaps no one occupies so favorable a 
position for forming an accurate estimate of the character of 
the parents of juvenile offenders, as the official who collects 
the contributions of these parents on behalf of the home 
office. The duties of this official bring him into the closest 
possible contact with the parents. He sees them in their 
homes at regular intervals for a number of years. In a word, 
he sees them as they really are. Mr. Macdonald, one of these 
agents, says that in only six per cent. of the cases he visits 
do juvenile offenders come from homes which are morally fit 
for a child to live in. In Manchester the chairman of the in- 
dustrial schools committee says that sixty-eight per cent. of 
the parents of juvenile offenders are known to be disreputable, 
that fifteen per cent. are of doubtful character, and that seven- 
teen per cent. are supposed to be well conducted. Vicious or 
criminal habits usually stamp the parents of juvenile offenders. 

Putting all these facts together respecting the parental con- 
dition of the juvenile offender, what do we get as a final re- 
sult? We find that the parental condition of fifty per cent. of 
the juvenile criminal population is an abnormal one, as far as 
regards the number of their parents. In other words, one 
young offender in every two is either without parents or has 
only one parent, or is illegitimate, or is deserted by his pa- 
rents, or is a child of criminals. Of the remaining fifty per 
cent. who are living with their parents at the period of their 
fall, we find that not more than fifteen per cent. have parents 
who are morally fit to be entrusted with the education of the 
young. We accordingly conclude, that in eighty-five cases 
in every hundred, the juvenile offender is in a bad parental 
condition. 

Now as to his economic condition. In all cases where he 
has lost both parents by death, or is deprived of them by 
desertion, it may safely be said that his economic circum- 
stances are distinctly unsatisfactory. It is impossible for a 
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juvenile who is left alone in the world to be anything else than 
miserably off, if he has to depend entirely on his own resources 
for the means of subsistence. Even if he obtains some sort of 
employment, his earnings are too small to keep him in ordinary 
decency and comfort. But children without parents and without 
a home find it exceedingly difficult to get regular and salutary 
work. Most employers of young people like to know that 
they have a home. They do not care to engage a lad who has 
to sleep ina common lodging-house. They know that in such 
places the risk of contamination is very considerable, and if 
there is room for choice, as there generally is where work is 
worth having, a boy who has a home is taken in preference to 
a boy without one. Thus it comes to pass that orphaned and 
deserted children have to pick up a living in a very precarious 
manner. In large cities many of them earn a scanty pittance 
as street hawkers, and when this kind of occupation fails them, 
as it often does, they resort to begging, or degenerate into 
thieves. Irregularity of occupation begets irregularity of 
habits, and when manhood is approached it is difficult to 
correct customs which have become habitual in youth. The 
inability at the outset of life to procure regular employment 
ultimately develops into a want of aptitude for it. The worker 
who has been compelled to live by casual employment as a 
youth ends by preferring to live by this kind of labor when 
he becomes a man. Children who live with widowed mothers 
as well as children who are illegitimate, are in a better eco- 
nomic position than juveniles completely deprived of parental 
care. They have at least a shelter of some kind, and this is 
an economic advantage in an humble way. But as a rule 
juvenile offenders entirely dependent on the mother are low 
down in the economic scale. In most cases they are very 
indifferently clad, and want of proper clothing is an economic 
disadvantage of great importance to this class of children. 
Clothes, it is true, are the merest externals of respectability ; 
but in a great many instances these externals are the only 
tests employers have to go by, and a boy in rags is always 
looked upon with suspicion in the labor market on this account 
alone. It is a very common thing for juveniles committed to 
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prison to complain that they cannot get work, as they have no 
clothes, and one of the many ways in which a Prisoners’ Aid 
Society is of inestimable benefit to the young, consists in pro- 
viding them with a workmanlike suit of clothes. Even in 
cases where the juvenile offender has both parents alive, he is 
rarely apprenticed to atrade. In this respect he resembles 
the criminal population as a whole. No less than sixty-five 
per cent. of the prison population class themselves as laborers. 
In the general community, laborers of all kinds—agricultural 
laborers, general laborers, road and railway laborers—do not 
at the outside exceed sixteen per cent. of the male population 
over fifteen years of age. Thus, you see, the low skilled 
worker is three times more likely to be sent to prison than 
other members of the male community. Of these laborers it 
is the general laborer from the towns and not the agricultural 
laborer who does so much to swell the annual returns of crime. 
In other words, the class which is lowest down in the scale of 
industry is highest up in the ranks of crime. Several causes 
are at work in producing this result, but undoubtedly the 
principal cause is that, as a class, general laborers are recruited 
from the most backward, the most impoverished, the least 
intelligent portion of the community. Recruits also come 
from those who have failed at other occupations either from 
want of ability or from want of character. In order to get 
work, the general laborer needs little ability and no character. 
General labor is accordingly the resort of persons without 
worldly advantages of any sort. It is the last refuge of all 
who have failed from whatever cause in other departments of 
industrial life. It is the only resource of a large class of 
juveniles who have no parents or no home, or whose parents 
are too impoverished or too disreputable to give their children 
a training in some skilled employment. 

I think I have said enough to satisfy you that the economic 
condition of the juvenile offender is, as a rule, distinctly bad. 
At the same time a protest must be uttered against the idea 
that crime is entirely a product of defective economic con- 
ditions. I am the last man in the world to say that defective 
economic conditions have not a tendency to demoralize the 
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character and to produce criminal habits of life. But respect 
for truth compels me to admit that a low economic condition, 
standing by itself and acting by itself, does not produce an 
abnormal amount of crime. If this were the case we should 
find most crime where there was the greatest amount of 
pauperism. We find, on the contrary, that there is least crime 
where there is most pauperism. And we also find that where 
there is most pauperism there is least crime. I do not say 
pauperism is an absolutely accurate test of the economic con- 
dition of a community, but it is on the whole the best test we 
can get. Now, inthose English counties, such as Northumber- 
land, Durham, Lancashire, Glamorgan, Stafford, where we have 
an abnormally high ratio of crime, we have also an abnor- 
mally low ratio of pauperism. And on the other hand, in 
counties such as Norfolk, Suffolk, Wilts, Cornwall, where we 
have an abnormally high ratio of pauperism, we have an ab- 
normally low ratio of crime. Facts of this character cannot 
be got over by people who wish to persuade us that the 
moral problem is solely an economic problem. The prince of 
modern economists was far from sharing this view, and I think 
his words at this moment may be opportunely repeated : 


“ A man of rank and fortune,” says Adam Smith, “ is the distinguished mem- 
ber of a great society who attend to every part of his conduct, and thereby oblige 
him to attend to every part of it himself. His authority and consideration depend 
very much upon the respect which this society bears to him. He does not do 
anything which would disgrace or discredit him in it, and he is obliged to a very 
strict observation of that species of morals, whether liberal or austere, which the 
general consent of this society prescribes to persons of his rank and fortune. A 
man of low condition, on the contrary, is far from being a distinguished member 
of any great society. While he remains in a country village his conduct may be 
attended to, and he may be obliged to attend to it himself. In this situation, and 
in this situation only, he may have what is called a character to lose. But as 
soon as he comes into a great city he is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His 
conduct is observed and attended to by nobody, and he is, therefore, very likely 
to neglect it himself, and to abandon himself to every sort of low profligacy and 
vice,” 


In the town the laborer’s economic condition is probably 
better than in the country, but in the country his character 
is probably better than it is in the town. In other words, the 
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moral problem is not merely an economic problem, and it 
will not be solved by the application of merely economic 
remedies. 

Time is passing, and I must bring this address to a close by 
a brief recapitulation of its principal conclusions, An ex- 
amination of the biological condition of the juvenile offender 
showed that he is, as a rule, inferior both in body and mind to 
the average member of the community. A similar exami- 
nation of his parental and economic circumstances showed that 
his social condition is inferior to the social condition of the 
mass of the community. It was also pointed out that adverse 
economic conditions acting alone, do not produce an abnormal 
crop of juvenile offenders. And the same remark holds good 
of adverse biological conditions acting alone. The juvenile 
offender is a product of adverse social and adverse biological 
conditions acting in combination and indivisibly. It is a mis- 
take to try and resolve the one set of conditions into the other. 
To try and do this is to revive the old Byzantine futility as to 
whether the egg existed before the chicken or the chicken 
before the egg. At the same time, in certain forms of juvenile 
crime and, in fact, crime of all kinds, biological conditions 
usually predominate as in offences against the person. And 
in other forms of crime social conditions predominate, as in 
offences against property. A conclusive proof of this state- 
ment is, that offenders against the person suffer much more 
from mental affections than offenders against property. But 
in every instance biological as well as social circumstances 
contribute something to the sum of conditions which produce 
the criminal act, and I may add the merely immoral act too. 

The final outcome of our inquiries is to show that the 
offender against the criminal law exhibits in a large number 
of cases biological and social characteristics of a distinctly 
abnormal kind. It is the existence of these abnormal char- 
acteristics which make him what he is. Hence it follows that 
the only proper and effective method of dealing with him is to 
remove the anomalous conditions which produce him in all 
those cases where they are removable. And in all those cases 
where they are not removable, the only effective method is to 
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remove the offender himself from ordinary social life. It is 
only on offenders whose biological and social condition is 
almost normal that the prison has any appreciable effect for 
good. On the multitude of abnormally constituted and ab- 
normally circumstanced offenders, I am convinced, from long 
and watchful experience, that the prison has only an effect for 
evil. Imprisonment for short terms in its present shape neither 
does the offender nor the society which imprisons him any 
good whatever. It is in fact one of those forms of punish- 
ment which an eminent ethical teacher says he personally 
regards with the strongest moral aversion. 

I have not come among you to-night to propose remedies, 
but to lay bare causes. I have no cut-and-dried remedy for 
social ills. I do not believe that such a remedy exists. But 
as to-day is the anniversary of the death of one of our greatest 
contemporary moralists—Thomas Carlyle,—I will conclude 
by reminding you of the remedy proposed by his immortal 
master. “If each one,” says Goethe, “does his duty as an 
individual, and if each one works rightly in his own vocation, 
then it will be well with society as a whole.” 

W. D. Morrison. 


LONDON. 


THE TELEOLOGY OF VIRTUE. 


Most ethical systems agree in regarding virtue as teleo- 
logical in that it secures by its own intrinsic properties the 
highest good of man. How virtue is connected with this 
well-being ; whether or not it is in itself the ultimate end of 
action, is a question on which, as we shall see, there is a wide 
difference of opinion. Yet there is a general consensus of 
belief that either virtue and human well-being are identical, 
or the two are related as end and means. 

Such a view has not been invariably accepted. It has some- 
times been thought that it is more honoring to God to repre- 
sent the moral law as the expression of His arbitrary will. 
God has given us the moral precepts we have, but He might 
have given others. It is our part as His creatures to obey 
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the laws we have received, and it would have been equally our 
part to obey any others He might have imposed, however 
different in quality they might be. Rewards may be given 
by God, but the same rewards might as well follow any kind 
of conduct. Virtue is not causally connected with welfare; 
or it is so only through its relation to this foreign power. 
This view, which had as its champions such thinkers as 
Duns Scotus and William of Occam, was a natural intellectual 
product of the medieval church. Itis scarcely to be recon- 
ciled with Christianity ; but the medizval church had relapsed 
largely into Judaism. It is a natural part of any doctrine 
which lays too great emphasis on the article of the Divine 
Sovereignty. 

Modern systems of ethics show a more or less complete 
break with such theological conceptions. That these have 
been entirely discarded, it would be too much to aver; but 
the tendency isaway from them. In Idealistic systems human 
reason has been identified with the divine. The spirit of God 
and the spirit of man are said to be akin, and therefore the 
moral law is not regarded as an arbitrary enactment of the 
Supreme Being. While it reflects the divine holiness, it ap- 
pears at the same time to man as his own legislation, and in 
obeying it he is realizing his own best nature. Even Kant, 
who more than any other may be regarded as unwilling to 
sacrifice anything of the unconditional authority of moral law, 
finds the source of that authority in our reason, and thus 
makes virtue man’s obedience to himself. 

The teleological nature of virtue has been yet more ex- 
plicitly asserted by those who hold that pleasure is the end 
of life. To them the term good has no meaning, except as 
denoting a distinctly human good; and virtue belongs to 
actions only as they conduce to this good. Idealists and 
Hedonists are thus agreed that human welfare is the end of 
moral action. 

But when it is asked wherein human welfare consists, the 
divergence in view already indicated is found to stand for a 
hitherto unreconciled antagonism. The Idealists and Intui- 
tionalists make prominent the part of Reason in the constitu- 
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tion of the true good. According to Kant, the Practical 
Reason utters its precepts for the direction of the crowd of 
desires and impulses found in man’s nature. The relation of 
the Practical Reason to these is analogous to the relation of 
the Intellect to the data of sense. As, in the realm of cogni- 
tion, thought brings order into the chaos of sensations, dis- 
posing them into a cosmos, so into the world of passion 
reason comes to legislate, with an authority derived not from 
the material on which it acts, but from itself. The good life 
is not in the gratification of any natural desire, but in the 
controlling of that desire by reason. 

Professor T. H. Green taught likewise that the ethical life 
of man consists in the control of his appetites and other pow- 
ers by reason. To what does reason order the faculties? To 
the pleasure which satisfies desire? No; its end is to realize 
itself in them, to exercise them for the sake of exercising 
them well. The categorical imperative enjoins only disin- 
terested obedience to itself. The unconditional good is the 
good will. The good will is likewise the will for the uncon- 
ditional good, and if there seems to be movement in a circle, 
the circle is that of the ethical life. 

Similar is the view presented by Mr. Muirhead in his “ Ele- 
ments of Ethics.”* “The end of life is an ideal of self; but 
the ideal self cannot be realized in the pleasant consciousness 
which follows the satisfaction of desire; but in the subordi- 
nation of the desires according to the law of the self as an 
organic unity.” 

These theories agree in making the rational the end of life. 
The reason guides the other elements in human nature, and 
this guidance is the ideal or end. As was said of old, we 
shoot, not that the mark may be struck, but that we may show 
skill in shooting. 

The Hedonistic opponents of such theories find in feeling 
with its poles of pleasure and pain the rationale of the ethical 
life. They start from the obvious fact that we desire pleasure 
and have an aversion to pain. This is taken to represent the 
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ultimate principle of all action. All action has as its end 
human welfare, by welfare pleasure being meant. Virtuous 
action is action that is wise. 

In Bentham’s view, pleasures varied in quantity only, not in 
quality ; and the end of life was, consequently, the greatest sum 
of pleasures. J. S. Mill, however, maintains that pleasures 
vary in quality as well as quantity ; there are higher pleasures 
as well as lower. Still the theory, even in this more attractive 
form, is defective, and Mr. Spencer offers to correct and sup- 
plement it. Mill had not explained why we have such and 
such pleasures; he had given no genesis of the moral facul- 
ties. He had also failed to show how these faculties are inter- 
related. Spencer believed that he supplied such an explana- 
tion and unifying principle in his use of the conception of 
evolution. He teaches that, at the beginning of animal life, 
the securing of pleasure takes place in simple ways. But, as 
life develops, there is in the method of accomplishing this an 
increasing complexity. The end is not something immedi- 
ately attained, and there is a more elaborate adjustment of 
means or actions necessary for the securing of the end. The 
simplest living forms absorb the food with which they are 
brought into contact. But the more developed beast of prey 
gains its food in no such direct way. “Before the gullet 
swallows, the jaws must lay hold; before the jaws tear out a 
piece fit for swallowing, there must be that co-operation of 
limbs and senses required for killing the prey; before this 
there must be persistent activities of limbs, eyes, and nose in 
seeking prey.” * There is still more to be said of these sub- 
sidiary activities. They come to be attended by pleasure irre- 
spective of the end which they were meant to serve. There 
is a pleasure in the search for prey as well as in the satisfac- 
tion of appetite. Similarly in human life there are the pleas- 
ures of business which are distinct from the pleasures of food 
and clothing, though these ultimately prompt the merchant's 
energy. The good of life can thus be said to be in its ful- 
ness,—7.¢.,in the pleasures which are immediately and directly 
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pursued, and those which attend the actions done with a view 
to ulterior ends. Under the head of means are to be classed 
those activities which are known more distinctly as moral. 
The ultimate sanction of moral action is in those pleasures 
which were the original cause of activity. While “to use 
effectually each more complex set of means becomes the 
proximate end, and the accompanying feeling becomes the 
immediate gratification sought, there may be, and habitually 
is, an associated consciousness of the remoter ends and re- 
moter gratifications to be obtained.”* More explicitly Mr. 
Spencer says, “Is it not clear that observance of moral prin- 
ciples is fulfilment of certain general conditions to the suc- 
cessful carrying on of special activities. ... May we not infer 
that though conformity to moral requirements precedes in 
imperativeness conformity to other requirements ; yet that this 
imperativeness arises from the fact that fulfilment of the other 
requirements is thus furthered.” * When we inquire further 
what these primal requirements are, they seem to resolve 
themselves into some such pleasures as those of food-taking. 
It is extremely important that it should be clearly understood 
that this is the meaning of Mr. Spencer’s theory. 

The teaching of Mr. Stephen is similar. We learn from 
him that the reason of conduct is always its quality in terms 
of pain or pleasure. The kind of pleasure the agent seeks, 
depends on his character. His character, again, depends on 
the conditions of his existence. It must be such as to fit him 
for the struggle of life. Life here must mean physical life. 
Character is not the supreme end; it fits for life. It is scarcely 
a misrepresentation of the doctrine to interpret it as saying 
that the primary pleasure is either that of mere existence, or 
that of the sense of taste, and that the character and the 
pleasures thereon dependent are subordinate to it. It is only 
in agreement with this view of the end that Mr. Stephen 
makes the maxim, Be strong, the maxim of the individual 
virtues, The strength inculcated is evidently that which is 
requisite to the preservation of life. 





* « Data of Ethics,” 3 59. 
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We have now before us the modes in which some of the 
leading ethical theories employ this conception of teleology. 
Though the category plays so important a part, a critical ex- 
amination of it is looked for in vain. Vagueness of thought 
is the necessary consequence of this neglect of criticism, and 
there is need for an investigation to determine the value and 
limits of the conception. The investigation is essential to the 
formation of ethical theories; it has also, as we shall see, no 
unimportant bearing on ethical practice. 

We may provisionally define human teleological action as 
voluntary action, the idea of which precedes the doing of it. 
We must, later, analyze such actions. We have also to deter- 
mine how many kinds of action can be so described, and what 
the end of such actions is, more especially, what actions have 
pleasure as their motive. We have also to indicate how 
much of the ethical life has an origin independent of human 
will and purpose. 

To start with the last-mentioned problem, it is to be ob- 
served that much in human life, including many of its most 
valuable elements, is not due to man’s purposive action. The 
faculties with which he is endowed are not of his making. 
The power to perceive truth he did not call into being. His 
social instincts he did not create. His “ random” movements 
are not volitional. Even his habits are only to a small 
extent a result of choice. It is, after all, to a compara- 
tively small fraction of life that deliberate intention has appli- 
cation. 

Our view of this matter would not be intrinsically modified 
were we to adopt the point of view of evolution. For while 
to the evolutionist the animal improves slowly towards the 
man, the improvement is not due to its design; scarcely, if at 
all, to its desires. Animals are born with finer endowments, 
but it was, of course, no design of theirs that such should be 
secured. Nature, we say, meaning a power other than the 
finite will familiar to us, brought into being that richer life. 
The genesis of the moral nature is only a chapter in this 
story. The origin of sympathy is not in design. The altru- 
istic instincts were not arranged for. The family and other 
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institutions were made for men or their progenitors, rather 
than bythem. It would scarcely be too much to say, whether 
we are evolutionists or not, that the beginnings of our ethical 
life and almost all its developments in intelligence as to ideals, 
are due to a power other than ourwills. It is true that when 
we have tasted a good, we can labor to secure it. But we do 
not labor for it till it has been brought into our experience. 
Neither can we be said to wish for new forms of it unless 
there has first been an enlargement of our experience. It is 
an advanced reflection which would make experiments with 
life for the purpose of getting a larger satisfaction. And even 
in such cases the human attitude is that of receptiveness. The 
good is given to us, and is not of him that willeth. Our good 
gifts are from above. 

How are these endowments of thought and instinct and 
habit related to the moral life? Are they a part of it? We 
would surely be justified in saying that they are. It is surely 
an improper limitation of the moral life which would restrict 
it to the conflict with evil. The good which is imperilled in 
the conflict is not necessarily more precious than that which 
is given in the exercise of habit and instinct, and natural 
mental gift. Whether this be allowed or not, these factors 
enter into our ethical life. Without them our ethical life 
would not exist. 

What kind of relations these elements exhibit is a question 
we shall not here discuss at length. It may at least be said 
that they cannot be construed after ordinary human analogies 
of end and means. 

When we pass to actions which originate with human wills, 
we find that an important class, representing no small part 
of human life, is composed of those which are the fruit of 
desire, though they do not embody any choice. Every idea 
of an action tends to project itself outwardly. The action is 
produced by its suggestion; the sight of means to do deeds 
makes the deeds done. Specially clear illustrations of this 
type of actions are afforded by those which result from the 
morbid persistence of the idea of them. A man throws him- 
self over a precipice from the sheer dread of doing so. His 
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fear gives the thought of the suicide such vividness that noth- 
ing inhibits it. Of such “ideo-motor” actions the incipient 
stages may be called desire. 

Such actions are teleological and voluntary in one sense. 
The idea of them precedes them; the performance of them 
is conscious; there may also be the selection of means neces- 
sary. Such actions may also have moral quality, for moral 
ideas can pass thus directly into deeds. Yet from such im- 
pulses choice is absent. There is no conscious self-reference ; 
there is no selection from a number of possible states or ac- 
tivities of the self. The idea of the action, which is the action 
incipient, produces its overt realization. If there is teleology 
here, it is not in the deliberate purpose of human intelligence ; 
it is in the necessities which govern the human mind; or, to 
put it physiologically, in the natural working of the nerve- 
cells. The protoplasm stimulated must act in some way ; the 
cases considered have the peculiarity that the incipient action 
is itself the stimulus. 

Again, actions may be done for pleasure. These are among 
the most familiar, as they are among the most significant, of 
the activities of organic beings. The study of them is beset 
by endless controversies. It may suffice here to consider 
what is in some respects the most important group of such 
pleasure-motived actions, those which are done from choice. 
We shall see, as we proceed, whether this group includes all 
choices. 

Choice is less wide than desire. It is that desire which has 
been in conflict with others, and has won the victory. In 
desire there is a contrast of two states, but the contrast is not 
necessarily present to consciousness. The present want and 
the future possession are elements in it, but there may be 
no reflection on the relations of the two. Where the con- 
trast is present to consciousness there is choice. There are 
two states of the self thus contrasted, and selection between 
them is made. It is in respect to choice that the theory holds, 
which declares that in voluntary activity there is reference to 


a self. 
What is the end of the actions which choice determines ? 
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Is it always pleasure ? Or, may it be a rational principle ? Or, is 
it a combination of the two? At the outset, attention should 
be drawn to the ambiguity in the term choice. We say we 
choose the means to a given end; or, of two methods of 
accomplishing a task we choose the better. The expression 
is not objectionable, yet it should be observed that choice is 
here made to include a judgment on the qualities of things. 
But such a judgment has not choice proper in it any more 
than the judgment that a right angle is larger than an acute 
angle. Choice is present when we appropriate to ourselves 
that which is deemed good. 

This is the true relation of intellect to choice. We have 
seen the claim of the Idealists that the ethical life is the reali- 
zation of reason. The statement contains truth, but it cannot 
be accepted in the form in which it is presented. The impulse 
to moral action does not come directly from reason. For, in 
the first place, reason does not utter imperatives. To give to 
its dictates the form Thou shalt, is, it need not be remarked, 
to speak in a pictorial way. It is the function of the Reason 
to see truth. From this insight into truth an impulse to 
moral action may arise, but the two are distinct. The so- 
called imperative is more properly indicated by the expres- 
sions, feeling of obligation, sense of duty. It is approval of 
and delight in the good presented, a sentiment varying in its 
Gefiéhlston with all the variations in the quality and relations 
of the good, and possessing in presence of a rational concep- 
tion of conduct that quality which we regard as having a 
peculiar sacredness. The impulse to action is not from reason. 
We have spoken, indeed, of ideas passing into overt action. 
But we can say this only because of the wide meaning of 
the term idea. In such an idea, per se, there is no judg- 
ment, there is no perception of relations; and if it is the 
work of the understanding to judge, or to indicate rela- 
tions, that faculty must be declared to have no place in such 
ideas. 

From this it can further be seen that it is not the function 
of reason to change man’s nature. The theories referred to 
represent reason as acting on the various empirical elements 
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in human nature, and shaping and transforming them to suit 
its purpose. There is in this a good illustration of the mis- 
chief which follows failure to criticise categories. These 
theories present a conception of the activity of reason which 
has been gained by observation of a very different kind of 
activity. Reason does not struggle with the world. The 
term “ practical Reason” is misleading. Reason contemplates 
the world. The business of changing belongs to animal life. 
Birds build nests; beasts of prey hunt and kill and eat; and 
man as resembling them has earing and harvest. The 
organism uses its environment; it changes it, and changes 
itself. But the peculiar activity of the organism does not 
represent the activity of reason. It is through emotion that 
the decisions of life are determined; when there is a conflict 
between two or more ideas, there must be appeal to this 
arbiter of the practical life. The will is the source of our 
deliberate acts; and the will is not reason. Hegel says that 
nothing great has been accomplished in the world without 
passion. Professor A. Seth points to the fallacy lurking in 
the statement, that the world is governed by ideas. It might 
be more prudent to say that great things may be accomplished 
without passion, but that when the individual has to choose 
between two states or conditions of himself, he will accom- 
plish nothing, either great or small, till passion has turned the 
scale. Feeling changes the world. The intellect makes no 
selections, but it is the part of feeling to choose. We prefer 
the pleasant, we shun the painful. While the intellect con- 
templates the laws which it discovers in the world, pleasure 
consumes the world, having as its one interest that the minis- 
try to itself should be perfected. 

It need scarcely be added that pleasure is various in quality. 
The self whose good we seek is not always the same self. 
There is the self as cognitive, as zsthetic, as social; and 
besides these and within these there is an indefinite number 
of gradations; and the feeling attendant on the idea of each 
is unique. Yet all such feelings have the general characteris- 
tic that they are part of that happiness which constitutes our 


well-being. 
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Choice is of the pleasant. Yet it is scarcely to be supposed 
that psychological analysis can stop at this result. It must 
further determine the meaning of this statement, by showing 
what elements enter into this consciousness of the ego and its 
pleasure. It seems to be the case that the feeling of the self 
is largely constituted by the so-called organic feelings. It is 
also the case that these organic feelings are in large measure 
emotional ; it is their pleasure or pain qualities which we are 
aware of. So that when the Ego consciously identifies itself 
with the idea of an action it is meant, at least, in part, that the 
idea awakens the pleasurable feelings, and thus in turn receives 
a reinforcement which secures its realization. The basis of 
our life is emotional, and we can be said to be stirred to the 
core of our being only when our emotional nature is thus 
awakened. Only when thus stimulated do we choose. Ap- 
peal is made to the deep-seated primal emotions. How these 
blend with the other psychical elements, we need not wait to 
inquire. 

It will conduce to greater clearness if two of the objections 
which can be brought against this doctrine be considered. 
On the one hand there may be urged the familiar MWelora 
probo, deteriora sequor. The drunkard believes that sobriety 
would secure him the finest enjoyment, yet he cannot refrain 
when the cup is near. In such acase there seems to be choice. 
Yet the poor victim of appetite knows how little choice 
there is. The idea of the indulgence is in presence of the 
temptation, too powerful and urgent for any other idea 
to have its legitimate influence. All other motives pale 
away. For choice, the various motives should be care- 
fully weighed; but this is a requirement which it is im- 
possible for the mind so enslaved to meet. The action 
thus, though there is in its initial stages the semblance of 
choice, resolves itself into one in which an action suggested 
has been realized. 

On the other hand there are actions which seem to be done 
simply from obedience to moral law. In the crises of life, 
choice has its most important function, but the choice is not 
determined by pleasure. The action chosen is thought to 
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lose all moral value if pleasure has been its motive. Such 
actions must be examined more minutely. Obedience to the 
moral law may be the result of any one of many motives. 
There may be obedience from fear, or for reward. Most of 
these cases may be dismissed at once; it is not in them that 
the exception to the general rule can be found. The cases to 
be considered are those in which the moral law leads im- 
mediately to action. Yet it will be found that in them there 
is no illustration of choice. The law arrests attention; or, 
rather the idea of a concrete moral action does this. The 
idea gains ascendancy and passes into outward action. There 
is not reference to a self whose good is regarded as realized 
in moral activity. Were there such reference there would 
be choice of happiness. The action is more mechanical. It 
may be added that such actions do not display the highest 
type of morality. There is an irrational element in them. 
The moral law is obeyed without any understanding of its 
authority. The morality is medieval, judaistic. If virtue is 
teleological, he is surely on a higher plane who understands 
the teleology and renders an obedience, not blind, but in- 
telligent. 

There is possible yet another account of the end of action. 
It may be a combination of reason and emotion; it is often 
the object as given in the vision of enjoyment which seems to 
excite our efforts. This view need not detain us long. It is 
so far correct. So far as we are rational, ideas mingle with 
all our experience ; they are the best light to lighten human 
ways. But when we choose between two courses of action, it 
is not from them, so far as they are of reason, that the decision 
comes. 

We have thus found many kinds of actions: those which 
are the natural exercises of the faculties; those which are 
random ; those which are habitual ; those which are preceded 
by their idea ; and those which are done for pleasure including 
those which are the result of choice. It would be inter- 
esting to ethics, as to psychology, if they could be reduced 
to one type. That there is unity of type is suggested by a 
consideration of their physiological counterpart. It may be 
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that in all these cases we have repeated the functions of the 
nerve-cells, nutrition, and liberation of energy. Repeated, 
indeed, in different conditions, and varying with the varying 
environment and interrelations of the cells; yet ultimately 
similar; even pleasure-motived actions can be reduced to this 
type. 

It is not meant, indeed, that all actions are identical in 
nature: there is no such barren identity. But there seems to 
be enough to show that the teleological conception is subor- 
dinate. The final interpretation of life cannot be in its terms. 
But the question arises, Is all action to be explained on 
mechanical principles? We must beware of abstractions. 
The concrete material world is probably, in the essence of its 
working, not merely mechanical. 

There is a further question awaiting us. The utilitarian 
value of the pleasure which is chosen must be determined. 
Mr. Spencer teaches not only that pleasure is the end of 
action, but that only those animals survived whose actions 
were useful towards self-preservation; and he finds the sanc- 
tion of conduct in this utility. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of this utili- 
tarian doctrine for the light which it throws on the organic 
relation of the virtues to life. It was natural that Mr. Spencer 
should ignore the facts which it did not explain. But life has 
not the simple unitariness which it demands. 

In the first place, we are not entitled to regard the struggle 
for food and the struggle for existence as identical. The two 
may conflict: a hungry animal faces dangers which in other 
conditions it would shun. Neither do these two exhaust the 
catalogue of desires. Even in the lower organisms, there 
are, as Darwin has shown, two other motor forces at work. 
There is the instinct of sex, which may conflict with other 
impulses. There is also the delight in beauty. This last case 
is specially important, as it points so directly to the presence 
of other factors than those which conduce to the preservation 
of the animal. The beauty of the male bird, ¢g., is in the 
eye of the female, and neither to male nor female does it bring 
any advantage. In fact, the male may develop its powers of 
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gratifying the female’s zsthetic sense, as Darwin has shown, 
at the cost of injury to the species. 

Further, when it is stated that the activities pursued as 
means become ends, the utilitarian principle is again departed 
from. For it is implied that the activities thus practised are 
carried beyond the limits which utility prescribes : the indepen- 
dent pleasure which they yield is an end in itself. But that is 
to give them an importance very different from that assigned 
them while they are regarded as subservient to something 
beyond them. A revolution is wrought in conduct: there is 
not one only end; there is a variety of ends. The centre of 
gravity in life has shifted. The change may go so far that 
that which was originally the end may become the means. 
Courageous deeds may have originated with the struggle for 
food. Now food may be sought that there may be strength for 
noble deeds. Is it not a matter of history that the Vivo ut edam 
has in large measure changed into the Edo ut vivam? The 
zsthetic development, already referred to, is the most striking 
illustration of this principle. The senses are teleological ; eye 
and ear are useful; but it is by no reference to the struggle 
for existence that the enjoyment of sonatas and studies in 
colors is to be explained. The so-called practical man is 
justified in his scoffs at such uselessness. 

Again, there may be activities which have not their source 
in the useful at all. The nerve-centres when stimulated must 
liberate their energy in action of some kind, but the action 
may be a waste of energy, so far as the future welfare of the 
organism is concerned. Random movements, some at least 
of the expressions of the emotions, are of this meaningless, 
useless character, and when such elements once find a place, 
they in turn react upon and modify that which was in its 
origin directly useful. 

The truth is that the activities of organic beings are not at 
any stage necessarily utilitarian. Nature furnishes the or- 
ganism with many members, useful and useless. In the 
struggle for existence the non-utilitarian have tended to be 
eliminated. The elimination has been complete in proportion 
to the fierceness of the struggle. Blessed are those organisms 
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which are so adapted to the conditions of the struggle, that 
no part of their energy is wasted. For the time, the struggle 
is nature’s expedient for shifting such organisms from the less 
economical. But apart from the struggle, there is no reason 
why the organism should show this economy. Piano-playing 
may be out of place on the battle-field, but may be a pleasant 
employment when there is a truce in the conflict. It is im- 
possible to state the functions of the organism or the ideals 
of life in terms of economy in the struggle for exist- 
ence. 

There are thus actions that are useful and actions that are 
useless. After what has been said on the possibility of finding 
unity of type in all actions, it may not be difficult to see how, 
so far as teleology is concerned, the two are one. In both 
there is liberation of energy. In the useful action the energy 
liberated secures directly or indirectly its own renewal. Yet 
this regeneration of energy, so to name it, is contingent; 
though nature gives the prize in the conflict to those organisms 
in whose constitution she has exhibited it, it is not primarily 
essential to, or designed by them. 

Our investigations have put us in a position to state the 
ideal of life. We cannot restrict the virtues to the useful, as 
usefulness is generally estimated. We may not say that the 
final end of all action is the getting of food, and the preser- 
vation of life. Todo so is to put an incubus on morality. 
The useful is only a part of the good; it is only a part of the 
pleasant. Our nature expands in many varieties of activity, 
and the moral ideal is the development of all our faculties, or 
if we, by the power of sympathy, include others with our- 
selves, it is the development of the faculties of humanity, the 
filling of the world with joy. 

From this point of view, it can be seen that it is the func- 
tion of the ethical rule to give a method for reaching the 
good of life. Primarily, the good is extraneous to the 
law; later, the mere obedience may become an end in 
itself, as any means may become an end: Virtue for 
virtue’s sake. But still this particular rule is empirical, and 
with the increasing complexity of life, new methods must 
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be discovered, and the old discarded. This work of remodel- 
ling and adding tothe laws of life is as delicate as it is serious. 
The earnest days which Carlyle applauds so stormily, were 
days when life resolved itself into a fairly simple struggle for 
existence, and the requisites for success were physical vigor 
allied with the more elementary virtues. But the conflict 
slackens, and then there is a leisure which is not incompatible 
with the retention of the good things of life. Then the 
grossest forms of vice arise, but then also there is opportunity 
for a refinement compared with which the condition of the 
past age seems coarse and barbarous. It is then that the 
moralist has one of his most delicate tasks. Yet he is surely 
wise if he regards the statutes of men as empirical, and, while 
reverencing the past, reverences yet more truth and the ful- 
ness of nature. 

A true Ethic would thus put for the ideal of man the de- 
velopment of his faculties; only, it does not take these as 
static ; it teaches that the perfection at which he aims is larger 
than he can now understand. New faculties are emerging; 
new relations are being entered into; life bursts all bonds. Man’s 
present powers and all those whose potency now lies in his 
spirit, are to be partakers of a completer satisfaction than the 
world has known. The development of each faculty is limited 
only by its own conditions and the demands of all the others. 
The ideal of life, we can say, though with a meaning different 
from Mr. Spencer’s, is its fulness. 

Something more positive should be added on the relation of 
ideas to practical life. Nothing has been said to belittle their 
importance. It is largely in proportion as the emotions 
have had reason for their guardian, that they have bloomed 
into happiness. Nor is this the only good in ideas. As the 
intellect develops, ideas are deemed valuable for their own 
sakes: for many, truth is the highest possession. And the 
movement of ideas is often independent of any desire for 
satisfaction. It does not indeed always have this independence ; 
there is a peculiar pleasure connected with the solution of 
problems, and the acquisition of truth. And when there is 
a choice between the intellectual life and other goods, it is in 
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that pleasure, blended, it may be, with the primal joys referred 
to above, that the source of the decision in favor of such a 
life is to be found. 


WALTER SMITH. 
LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. 


THE ALTRUISTIC IMPULSE IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


It often happens that the mind, imbued with and dominated 
by a familiar theory, sees in nature things that do not exist. 
The projected reflection of dominant ideas assumes the aspect 
of real existence. And while man has the penetrating vision 
and shows the interest of a lover of nature for these products 
of his mind, which can properly be called nothing more than 
hallucinations, he does not even perceive the real facts which 
seem to contradict his dogmas, or, if he observes them, he 
gives them a minimum importance, and, by a process of trans- 
formation, psychologically explicable, he harmonizes them with 
the aspiration of his soul, he sees them as interpreted by his 
prejudices. Thus he sees everywhere only proofs of his own 
thesis, where an impartial mind can perceive only things which 
are indifferent if not contrary to his theory. In this case, free- 
dom of mind disappears. The captive of his own thoughts, 
man seems condemned to contemplate himself eternally in the 
outward projection of his inner world, which he imposes upon 
everything and which he finds always between his mind and 
objective reality. 

We have in Don Quixote an example both celebrated and 
clear, because it is magnified to the pathological stage of the 
phenomenon. But who can determine the point at which, 
upon a mistaken path, the nature of the healthy man is clearly 
separated from that of the sick man? The difference is one of 
degree and the ascent is by imperceptible gradations. When 
we study a phenomenon of mental peculiarity in its clearly 
marked form, we are able to understand more easily what 
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occurs on a small scale in its lower stages of development. 
Such methods have, in the sciences of mind, almost the same 
value as apparatus of increasing accuracy has for the boasted 
analyses of the sciences of matter. 

The pathological fact of illusion, encountered so often in 
the case of the good knight of La Manca, is found also on a 
small scale among those who assert that a// our acts and un- 
dertakings are guided by egoism. The writer who, thanks to 
his easy and clever style, has succeeded best in spreading this 
idea, is Larochefoucauld. The paradoxical French moralist 
can serve better as a point of departure in the discussion of 
this question, because he presents the theory of egoism under 
the clear light of exaggeration. In his maxims and aphorisms 
at once so interesting and so irritating, so spicy and so agree- 
able, he has applied his theory to the most varied situations 
and circumstances of life. His ready and skilful pen has con- 
tributed much to spread abroad the belief that human nature 
is entirely egoistic, a belief scientifically maintained by the 
modern philosophers, Hobbes, Locke, Helvetius, and Ben- 
tham. But it is precisely the bold and brutal frankness of his 
speech, presenting his thought in the stark nakedness of its 
consequences, that enables one easily to discover the defects 
of his theory. Errors disappear quickly when they find logical 
and sincere defenders. 

According to Larochefoucauld, all the noblest impulses, all 
generous acts, all that is called great, magnanimous, heroic, is 
reduced to the motive of self-love. A certain man shows him- 
self disinterested? It is a mask assumed by interest. The 
most devoted friendship is only a bargain by which our ego- 
ism aims to gain something. We rejoice in the happiness of 
our friend? It is because we, too, hope to profit by his hap- 
piness. In reality, in the misery of our best friends there is 
something which does not displease us. Generosity is nothing 
but the disguised ambition that scorns small interests only to 
seek greater ones. Liberality is nothing but the vanity of 
giving, and pity for others nothing more than pity for our- 
selves. In fine, virtue has its source in self-interest, it feeds 
upon vanity. When one says that he has not done a certain 
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thing from egoism, he lies. If one works so as not to permit 
the motive of self-interest to appear, he is a clever comedian. 
To be generous is to lay snares. 

However, we believe that those moralists would be greatly 
perplexed who could not comprehend you and reduce your 
activity to the narrow and arbitrary limits of their abstract 
categories. But the consequences of a false interpretation of 
the nature of the things that constitute the domain of prac- 
tical philosophy extend farther than that. When Don Quixote 
—to use the example already given—thrust his lance into the 
windmills that he mistook for giants, it was he alone who suf- 
fered the consequences of his diseased fancy. Caught by the 
sails of the mill and hurled far off, it was he alone who had a 
pain in his back. But when a person asserts and tries to 
demonstrate that human nature is simply and wholly egoistic, 
he who suffers the least from this illusion is perhaps that very 
person. It will not be difficult or disagreeable for many 
people to convince themselves of the truth of this tenet and 
to take refuge behind it in order at times to still the disquiet- 
ing murmurs of conscience. Not that good and truly disin- 
terested men will endeavor to change their nature so as 
voluntarily to harmonize it with a pretended natural necessity. 
But it is enough to make the theory reprehensible that it per- 
forms this great, repugnant office of consoling the wicked. 

The subtleties of Larochefoucauld’s analysis, which produce 
almost the effect of logical sleight of hand, endeavor to make 
every human action of the highest nobility appear egoistic. 
But human nature is only the final product of a long evolu- 
tion that has the nature of the lower animals as its starting- 
point. Man is the flower of animality. All faculties, con- 
sidered as the exclusive possession of man, differ from the 
corresponding faculties of the animal only by their degree of 
development, not by their nature. There is only a quantita- 
tive not a qualitative difference between them. 

If we wish to see more clearly the nature of the psycho- 
physical mechanism, we must consider the biological forms 
which are relatively simple, because the functions of de- 
veloped organs are more complicated. Naturally the intellect 
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will be able to comprehend better the complexity of higher 
phenomena after having studied what takes place in simpler 
ones. Hence, we expect to find in the higher stages of evolu- 
tion the same principles and psychic properties, but more de- 
veloped, that contribute also in the lower stages of evolution 
to the realization of a more complete adaptation to the en- 
vironment, to the conservation and development of life in 
general. Sympathy, the sacrifice of the individual for the 
interests of the species, is, incontestably, one of these biologi- 
cal forces. But in a being so complicated as man, its nature 
appears susceptible of interpretations which result in its nega- 
tion as sympathy. It is for that very reason that we shall seek 
for it in its simpler and more primitive forms. We shall see it 
subjected to a difficult test, the specious and false interpreta- 
tion of altruistic manifestations, the examples being taken 
from the life of animals. 

Let us cite a few carefully observed cases. 

Sir John Lubbock, who has studied so well the life and 
habits of bees and ants, did not have precisely a good opinion 
of the heart of these creatures. In spite of that, he has him- 
self observed a case which confirms the assertions of Latreille 
as to the sympathy of ants for their fellows when smitten by 
disease : 

An ant without antenne had been beaten by another of a 
different species. It was suffering grievously when it was 
found by an ant of its own species. The latter began by ex- 
amining it attentively and with interest ; then it raised it and 
carried it to the nest. “It would have been difficult for a 
witness of this scene,” adds Lubbock, “ to refuse to recognize 
in it a feeling of humanity.” 

But Romanes cites a much more striking case, related by Belt 
who observed it. 


“One day,’’ says Belt, “when I was observing a little colony of ants (Zciton 
humata), I put a small stone upon one of them. As soon as the next one had 
perceived its condition it retraced its steps, greatly excited, and told the others. 
All ran to the rescue. Some bit the stone and tried to remove it, others seized 
the legs of the prisoner and began to pull with so much strength that I expected 
to see them pulled off, but no harm was done, and by dint of perseverance they 
ended by freeing the captive. After that I covered one with clay so as to leave 
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only one of its antennz free. Its companions soon discovered it, and without 
loss of time, they set to work detaching the clay with their teeth, until they had 
delivered their friend. At another time, having noticed some ants following one 
another at long intervals, I placed one of them at some distance from the column, 
under a little clay which concealed the body but left the head visible. Several 
passed without suspecting anything; but at last one came which noticed it and 
tried to free it. Not being able to succeed, it departed rapidly, and I believed 
that it had abandoned its friend, but it had only gone to seek for reinforcements 
and reappeared in a short time with a dozen companions, all evidently talking 
about the situation, for they went straight to the prisoner and soon freed it. It 
seems to me that here there was more than instinct.” * 


What personal interest did the ants have in working thus ? 
or what sort of recompense? But let us go farther. Similar 
cases are not found isolated in nature, and it would be very 
curious to see a philosopher logical enough in his conception 
of universal egoism to explain them by reducing them to vanity 
or the calculation of self-interest. 

At the beginning of the chapter on the emotions of birds, 
Romanes says: 

“In respect of emotions, we find ourselves in the case of birds in the presence 
of a real progress in the feelings of affection and sympathy.” . . . “Even the 
ostrich, in spite of its stupid appearance, has enough heart to die of love, as is 
proved by the death of a male in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris when he had 
lost his female.’’ + 


What personal interest dictated to the ostrich this conduct 
which brought him death? Was it perchance the ambition to 
preserve the reputation of a devoted husband and a loving heart, 
or the hope of an inheritance ? 

In speaking of the mental faculties of elephants, Romanes 
concludes: “ Sympathy is a characteristic feeling of the spe- 
cies.” Let us give at least one example of it, that of an old 
elephant observed by Bishop Huber. ft 

“ Overcome by weakness, the animal had sunk down, and they had gone away 
to get another to help him to rise. Huber was greatly struck by the almost 
human expression of surprise, emotion,and sympathy of the second elephant 


when he saw the position of his companion. At first he obeyed the order and 
pulled strongly upon the chain that had been passed around the neck and body 





* L’Intelligence des Animaux, vol. i. p. 44. French translation. 
+ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 32. 

t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 145. 
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of the sick elephant, but at the first groan of the latter, he stopped suddenly, turned 
around with a savage growl and with the aid of his trunk and forefeet began to 
remove the chain from the neck of the old elephant.” 


Is this feeling of a pity so touching, a hypocritical mask, 
assumed from interest? Was the elephant, perchance, think- 
ing, at the very moment in which he was acting under the 
powerful impulse of sympathy, that he too would one day be 
old and sick and that then another would aid him if he now 
felt sorrow for the sufferings of his fellow-elephant, and if he 
untied the chain that pressed his neck? Was he think- 
ing of himself then? Did he act thus in consequence of an 
egoistic calculation? Was his pity for his companion in 
reality, as Larochefoucauld says, pity for himself? 

If the most devoted friendship is a “ bargain,” what is the 
advantage to the good elephants that make of their loads a 
rampart and shield for their chief and friend?* Do they 
think of national rewards, of glory? Are they ambitious to 
be handed down in history or to have statues erected to 
them ? 

I have chosen the most characteristic of several cases cited 
by Romanes. 

James Malcolm, a “ very exact” observer, as Romanes calls 
him, says that aboard a ship on which he had embarked were 
two monkeys of a common Indian species. There was no 
bond of relationship between them. One day the younger 
fell into the sea. At this sight his companion began to be 
agitated with a feverish anxiety ; he grasped with one hand the 
side of the ship, and with the other held out to his young 
comrade the end of a cord which was tied around his own 
body. Great was the astonishment of all those on board. It 
goes without saying that the little monkey would have drowned 
with this insufficient aid, because the cord, being too short, 
could not reach him. A sailor succeeded in fulfilling the moral 
intention of the monkey. But the success of our intentions, 
men or monkeys, does not depend upon our will and our 
strength alone. The moral character of acts and deeds is 





* L’Intelligence des Animaux, vol. ii. p. 145. 
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determined by the thought and feeling that call them out, 
by the desired result, not by the actual one. 

Here I cease citing instances. I fear even that I have cited 
too many. A single, very simple case, in which one could 
see clearly the altruistic character of the actions of animals, 
would have sufficed to restrict the theory of absolutely ego- 
istic motives. The universal affirmative proposition : “ Every 
action is interested,” is annihilated by the truth of its contra- 
dictory, the negative particular proposition : “ Some actions are 
not interested.” 

And, in truth, what interest could be ascribed to the in- 
dividual in the cases quoted? By what calculation does the 
monkey let herself die of grief after the death of her little 
one? Is there not rather visible here a despotic anti-individ- 
ualistic force? Of what use is it to the individual to die? 
The egoistic philosophers, racking their brains for an answer, 
have found one at last. That which attracts us towards and 
makes us desire death, is, they say, the hope of an eternal 
happiness, more precious than earthly happiness, because the 
latter is transitory. Very well! Apply this theory to the 
monkeys. Do they, too, believe in the immortality of the soul, 
in rewards and the future life? Do they also make a meta- 
physic? It would be difficult to prove this point, but cer- 
tainly interesting, and the burden of proof rests upon the 
adherents of the egoistic school. 

But, it will be said, the death of a being caused by sorrow 
at another’s death, if it be not useful to the individual that 
perishes, is still less so to the species. Quite true. But while 
the cause can be found in some form of sympathy—in an in- 
ferior or even degenerate form, if you will—it cannot at all 
be explained by any form of self-interest. 

At bottom, we have here the same impulse that urged other 
monkeys to brave threats and dangers in order to secure the 
body of one of their companions,* or that dictated the heroic 
resistance of the elephants that defended their chief. It is 
the same force that bade a little dog carry food to a hollow 





* Romanes: L’Intelligence des Animaux, vol. ii. p. 226. 
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tree for an old dog, sick and abandoned. This same inner 
force it was that made the pelicans run up at their captive 
companion’s cries of distress, and furnish him with fish that he 
might have the food he needed.* It was this same mysterious 
force that troubled the parrot at the sight of his sick friend, 
that taught him to serve her well and to give her the necessary 
care, and that made him act as if in despair at seeing her die, 
and finally stretch himself out to die soon after her death.t 

This last case is particularly interesting, for it reveals clearly 
the different forms assumed by the sympathetic impulse, even 
to the pathological form when the active manifestations of the 
feeling become opposed to the primary end in whose service 
they had originally appeared as a biological function. 

Is it not manifest that in these examples there is a force 
different from those that tend to the preservation of the in- 
dividual agent? Are there not manifest here the genuine 
impulses of an innate tendency profoundly rooted in the 
organism of those beings called social? Have we not here 
to do with a psycho-physiological property of the individual, 
with the satural and not yet conventional ground of the 
foundation of animal societies? Sympathy, the force that 
urges us to act for the good of others, is the psychical side 
of a physiological impulse that is due to the native organi- 
zation, to the very constitution of the individual. It is the 
emotional echo of the instinct towards the conservation of the 
species, that manifests itself in conjugal and filial love and 
in actions corresponding to these feelings. 

Self-love, then, is not absolutely sovereign. Its will is found 
to be sometimes in conflict with that of the love for others. The 
tendency towards self-preservation does not always emerge 
victorious from this conflict. When swallows fly boldly to 
save their little ones from the flames of a burning house where 
they had made their nests, they do not think at all of them- 
selves, of their own life. The instinct of self-preservation can 
only bid them to fly from the destructive heat of the fire. 





* Romanes: L’Intelligence des Animaux, vol. ii. p. 37. 
¢ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 38. 
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Moreover, they obey this command of nature when their 
progeny are not in danger. 

But nature is not so simple in her processes as certain 
theories would have us believe. She orders beings to throw 
themselves into the abyss, to annihilate themselves, if such 
sacrifice appears necessary to the realization of the supreme 
end,—viz., the preservation of the many. Her maxim seems 
to be: “The death of an individual is better than that of the 
whole people.” One would say that she too cries out: “ Salus 
populi suprema lex esto.” Before man comes to sanction these 
decrees in his conscious legislation, she has applied them un- 
consciously in the organic world. Man has found the content 
of this law of social biology in his moral nature. It is a 
product of an evolution ages long. He has not invented it 
by his reason. 

There is then a force which the individual, in the narrow- 
ness of his personal interests, may consider as mysterious and 
transcendant, because it takes him out of himself, forces him 
to subordinate his happiness to facts of nature and even to 
surrender his life for it. It is this force that the metaphy- 
sicians and the poets call the “genius of the species,” that 


genius that makes the young man forget his physical and 
moral life for a smile of his well-beloved, that gives the 
most timid creatures an extraordinary courage for the defense 
of their offspring, that chains the mother to the bed of her 
sick child and consumes her with agony, that fills the heart 
with pity at the sight of misery, and that creates the heroes 
of patriotism and of humanity. 


T. GAVANESCUL. 


UNIVERSITY OF TASSY, ROUMANIA. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY FROM AN 
ETHICAL STAND-POINT. 


Art the very beginning of an examination of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s poetry, one is struck by the significant fact that, in 
the heyday of his powers, he withdrew from the poetic field. 
True enough, in so doing, he announced his conviction that 
the world needs, above all, criticism, and he set to work to 
contribute to its want. But, though the reasoning be ever so 
conclusive, one may well question the genuineness of poetic 
talent to which expression can be so entirely, so arbitrarily, 
denied. 

Arnold is, in truth, a poet who shines with reflected light. 
His inspiration is not native, his contact with life not close, 
immediate, fresh. Hence his note is not spontaneous and 
irrepressible. He did not come face to face with life through 
sheer force: he saw it through the medium of history, philoso- 
phy, literature. We shall soon see how this affected his 
thought; for the present it is enough to observe that he cannot 
be placed with those who borrowed no man’s torch, whose 
glowing genius blazed its own path. 

Properly to appreciate Arnold’s position in the realm of 
ideas, we must transfer ourselves to the intellectual and social 
conditions in which his mind and taste were formed. He was 
not one of the supreme spirits whose inherent force transcends 
to a degree the influence of environment. His development 
is a tribute to painstaking and persistent effort; and the con- 
ditions under which the effort was made determined its direc- 
tion and result. 

The son of a distinguished classical scholar, Arnold was 
trained in the classical Hebrew, Greek, and Roman learning. 
His taste was formed on the ancient models, his thoughts 
directed into ancient channels. There is no questioning the 
sincerity of his love for the literatures on which to a large 
extent he was reared. He had not only a critic’s appreciation 
of the service rendered by the gifted peoples of antiquity, but 
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he entered intimately into the finer manifestations of their 
peculiar traits. He loved their literature, their art, their life, 
as a Greek, a Roman, or a Hebrew might have loved them; 
they had for him a value in themselves, apart from their 
importance as links ir the lengthening chain of universal 
thought. 

But during the years when Arnold was poring over his 
Bible and his Homer in the cloistered shelter of Oxford, the 
new learning was knocking ever louder at the doors of the 
University. It had not yet won its way; it had not yet estab- 
lished its methods as proper not only to the narrow field of 
physical science, but to knowledge and life at large. So far, 
indeed, was the University from leading the age, that the spirit 
of the age had not yet by any means subdued it. But, in the 
world without, it had long been playing havoc; the critical 
and destructive effort of which the French Revolution was the 
loudest thunder-clap, was pursuing its course into every nook 
and corner of human activity. 

Imagine a serious youth, educated in the Oxford of that day 
and then suddenly projected into the atmosphere of actual 
life. Even the powerful voices of Carlyle and Emerson, which 
had penetrated the academic walls, could not fully have pre- 
pared him for the change. He must have been overwhelmed 
at once by the antagonism, of which he had already been more 
or less dimly aware at Oxford. Reconciliation would be his 
first impulse; such at least one would infer from the history 
of mental emancipation. The first endeavor is to save, for no 
thinking man breaks lightly or painlessly from his past. 

As a matter of fact, Arnold’s attitude toward the character- 
istic movements and ideas of the century appears to me to be 
determined at every point by the play of the two forces here 
indicated. His earlier associations made him conservative, 
anxious to preserve; the Zeitgerst made him eager to renew, 
to recreate. Between the two, he wavers, trying to pour the 
new wine into the old bottles. His lifelong effort aimed to 
conciliate and combine two different civilizations: he saw an 
element of truth in each, and essayed to effect their immediate 
synthesis. 
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Though Arnold proclaimed himself a Liberal, and was in 
some quarters regarded as a dangerous innovator, his decided 
conservatism is unmistakable. He felt the strange fascina- 
tion of the Past, not less than its strong, though partial, grasp 
of Truth. He was gently intoxicated by the “rare enchant- 
ment of the Middle Age.” The “mystic chords” of his 
memory vibrate with the infinite suggestiveness of historic 
association. “ Beautiful City!’ he exclaims of Oxford, “so 
venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual 
life of our century, so serene. . . . Steeped in sentiment as 
she lies, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and whisper- 
ing from her towers the last enchantment of the Middle Age, 
who will deny that by her ineffable charm she keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to 
perfection, nearer, perhaps, than all the science of Tiibingen.” 
“Fifty years ago,” he says of Cardinal Newman, “he was in 
the very prime of life; he was close at hand to us at Oxford; 
he was preaching at St. Mary’s pulpit every Sunday; he 
seemed about to transform and renew what was for us the 
most national and natural institution in the world,—the Church 
of England. Who could resist the charm of that spiritual 
apparition, gliding in the dim afternoon light through the 
aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then in the 
most entrancing of voices breaking the silence with words 
and thoughts which were a religious music,—subtle, sweet, 
mournful.” Arnold’s temper in one of its aspects is fairly 
represented by the tone of these extracts, and, unless con- 
servatism necessarily implies absolute impenetrability, they 
certainly point to a strongly conservative element in his 
organization. 

But his love of truth forbade him to stop here. Like one 
of his Masters, he too 


‘* Saw the suffering human race, 
He put his finger on the place, 
And said: ‘ Thou ailest here, and here.’ ”’ 


He recognized the changes which the new spirit was destined 
to accomplish ; democracy and science must, he clearly fore- 
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saw, reconstruct alike politics, society, religion. “Oxford, 
the Oxford of the Past,” he sadly admits, “has many faults, 
and she has paid heavily for them in defeat, in isolation, in 
want of hold upon the modern world.” Or, again: “ Hebraism 
and Hellenism are neither of them the law of human develop- 
ment, as their admirers are prone to make them; they are 
each of them contributions to human development. . . . The 
lesson must perforce be learned that the human spirit is wider 
than the most priceless of the forces which bear it onward.” 

I have noticed Arnold’s disposition to reconcile the warring 
tendencies which he was fond of reducing to these apparently 
simple elements. But, though in practical life compromise 
is too often the only resource, in the domain of ideas it cannot 
permanently satisfy. There at least makeshifts are notoriously 
short-lived. They may bridge over the transition from ortho- 
doxy or error—and that, not only religious orthodoxy or 
error—for many an individual, but they cannot achieve lasting 
validity. 

Nowhere, perhaps, better than in his essays on Religion 
does his peculiar attitude manifest itself, and nowhere is its 
vulnerable character more clearly displayed. He was eager 
to save from destruction the “ most natural and national insti- 
tution in the world,” the Church of England; yet he saw, as 
surely as Professor Huxley, that the Zeitgeist was eating away 
its very foundation. He thought it might still be saved by re- 
adjustment, by adaptation. To accomplish this he plead hard 
for a literary interpretation of the Bible ; but he did not realize 
that when the Bible is subjected to such critical treatment as 
the modern spirit requires, and as he himself urged, it loses 
irretrievably its solitary importance. It can no longer be the 
corner-stone; it remains indeed one of the landmarks in the 
process of the ages, but, like the sacred books of the East, it 
has parted with its magical, its authoritative power, “ for both 
were faiths and both are gone.” Few, in truth, can pass 
through such changes as Arnold himself underwent and at 
every phase find in an institution or a book possibilities of 
adaptation adequate to accompany them. The past held him, 
not slavishly, but still strongly ; and though in a way he main- 
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tained his spiritual and intellectual integrity, it was at the cost 
of such an effort as to most men would be impossible. 

Naturally enough, he won no considerable following. At 
least one-half of his philosophy was bound to be unacceptable 
to any that could accept the other half. He went too far for 
one side and not far enough for the other. He stood, there- 
fore, midway between the two camps, and drew upon himself 
the fire of both. 

His poetry abounds in illustrations of the endeavor to face 
both ways, and, on the whole, confesses the futility of the 
attempt to maintain traditional forms while renewing the 
spirit : 

“ The world but feels the present’s spell, 
The poet feels the past as well.” 


In “ Progress” he asks, incredulously : 


“* Say ye: ‘ The spirit of man has found new roads, 
And we must leave the old faiths and walk therein’ ?”’ 


“ What girl,” he questions in the “ Future,” 


“ What girl 
Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read when she sat 
At eve by the palm-shaded well ?” 


Now mark the contrast: 


“ But, oh, an inextinguishable sense 
Haunts him that he has not made what he should; 
That he has still, though old, to recommence, 
Since he has not yet found the world God would.” 


Unluckily, his heart was at variance with his judgment. The 
prospect of the conflict which would in the end establish the 
ideal order did not exhilarate him. He felt his affections to 
be with the age which he helped to destroy. So he speaks of 
the beautiful souls that seem to “ have fallen on evil times and 
evil tongues” with a pathetic tenderness that suggests Arnold’s 
own kinship with them. He writes of Wordsworth: 


“ He grew old in an age he condemned, 
And, like the Theban seer, 
Died in his enemies’ day.”’ 
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Do we not discern the poet’s own lineaments behind the veil 
of Empedocles,— 


**, . . Whose youth fell on a different world 
From that on which his exiled age was thrown, 
But in a world he loves not, must subsist 
In ceaseless opposition ?” 


So, likewise, of Senancour, with his “sad lucidity of soul” : 


“ The day I lived in was not mine; 
Man gets no second day.” 


Obviously, his acceptance of the new spirit could not be frank 
and joyous. He did not wholly trust it ; he felt that it would 
not discriminate; that in its iconoclastic course neither age 
nor beauty would impede its slashing progress. He did not, 
therefore, hail its advent with loud acclaim. Democracy; 
equality, he declared, are here, and we must reckon with 
them, but their coming gave him no thrill of joy. 


** See, on the cumbered plain 
Clearing a stage, 
Scattering the Past about, 
Comes the new age. . . . 
All things begin again ; 
Life is their prize, 
Earth with their deeds they fill, 
Fill with their cries.” 


He had no love for such boisterous work, and he could not 
see beyond the battle-field, where the tangle looked so hope- 
less. Somehow, while he urged the necessity of a broader 
basis in life, he did not comprehend that you cannot win vic- 
tories, even in the world of ideas, without struggle, and that 
you cannot struggle without din and confusion. And it was 
this turmoil that drove him at times to despair: this was “the 
strangé disease of modern life,” as though conflicting counsels, 
wasted energy, ill-regulated effort were not the price humanity 
must pay for the larger wisdom on which its futures must rely. 
Arnold did not understand it: 
“ Our minds 


Are confused as the cries which we hear, 
Changing and shot as the sights which we see.” 
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And, accordingly, like that sweet character of whom he has 
written so touchingly, Lord Falkland, he longed always for 
peace. Must man, he cried, be either madman or slave? The 
“flying and elusive shadow, rest” becomes thus the dearest 
object of his search. Screened by the deep boughs of Ken- 
sington Garden, he exclaims: 
‘* The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give, 


Calm, calm me more, nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.” 


Assuredly there are few who do not at times yearn with him 
for the peace that is not “on sea or land.” We have, it is un- 
fortunately true, too little fixity, even to test fully our own ex- 
perience. But this is, at any rate, by no means the whole case ; 
nor should we marvel at the enthusiasm, nay, the extravagance, 
of men trembling with the consciousness of newly-found power 
and opportunities. Peace, simplicity, may come at last, but 
only when we have mastered and effected the revolution that 
is stirring. Meanwhile, it is worth asking, despite this super- 
ficial restlessness, is it necessarily impossible for the “ perturbed 
spirit” to find a patient, philosophical, inward calm? 

In the end, however, what remains for Arnold? He dares 
not despair; he cannot be glad. He is therefore resigned: 

“ The mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 


If I might lend their life a voice 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice.’ 


, 


In a general way I have, I think, fairly represented the train 
of thought which the poet Arnold pursues; but the critic 
Arnold went more or less beyond it. His poetry was perhaps 
his consolation, and representing his negative side may not do 
him full justice. At any rate, during the later years of his life, 
when he eschewed verse, he developed greater confidence in 
the beneficence of the changes that cost him so dearly. I say 
that he wrote little poetry during this period; yet a single 
poem—“ Obermann Once More’”—shows conclusively that he 
had in a measure outgrown the despondent yet resigned poet 
revealed in the mass of his verse. Now, at length, he beheld 
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the world which had once seemed to him “ powerless to be 


born.” 
“‘ The world’s great order dawns in sheen, 


After long darkness rude, 
Divinelier imaged, clearer seen, 
With happier zeal pursued.” 


Arnold himself thus came to know that resignation is not 
the last word to be spoken. 

It is clear, then, that Arnold is not a poet with whom we 
can rest. He expresses a phase through which many have 
passed, and at a particular juncture we sympathize keenly with 
his prevailing mood. But, sooner or later, we emerge from it 
into a larger, a more patient optimism, very different from the 
patience which is the “ too near neighbor of despair.” Arnold’s 
doubts are, however, not to be despised; for, as nothing is 
easier than unreflecting optimism, so nothing is harder than 
optimism which triumphs in the full consciousness of danger 
and difficulty. The poet Arnold did not attain this severe and 
arduous hopefulness; but the scream of the eagle and the 
whistle of the engine do not refute his criticism. It appears to 
me to be well worth inquiring more fully into the cause of his 
failure. 

I have said that he did not get at life directly by plunging 
into its mighty current or sympathizing profoundly with all 
social classes, but that he looked at it somewhat remotely 
through the lenses of history and literature. This was attended 
with disastrous consequences. It prevented him from grasp- 
ing the.entire situation and deceived him as to his own com- 
petency. He had the equipment of a superb literary critic ; he 
made it answer the needs of a social philosopher. It was alto- 
gether inadequate. Asa matter of fact, he was prepared to 
deal only with some of the special intellectual aspects of 
life; yet he shrank from nothing, applying with singular con- 
fidence an ideal framed on quite insufficient data. Naturally 
enough, the results were often decidedly fanciful. 

It is true that Arnold defined civilization as the humaniza- 
tion of man in society; yet he does not appear to have real- 
ized fully the meaning of human brotherhood. With the con- 
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ception of society which is familiar to the sociological science 
of the day, he certainly is not in hearty sympathy. His scorn 
of the practical is significant, as likewise his failure to dwell on 
those conditions of Greek life, an impartial consideration of 
which might perhaps have moderated his enthusiasm for 
Greek civilization. With all the charm and wisdom and beauty 
of Greek literature, and notwithstanding the heavy price which 
humanity has paid for the loss of Greek flexibility, Arnold’s 
insistence on this point strikes me as somewhat excessive. 

For at best, Greek civilization was but a miniature, resting 
on a very narrow and selfish basis, and exhausting itself in a 
very short space of time. Its work during that brief, though 
brilliant, epoch was truly of incalculable value, but no modern 
nation either could or would duplicate its experience. Where 
Pericles aimed at the culture of ten, we must contrive the 
culture of a million. We can no longer relegate to slaves who 
are mere labor-saving devices, and whose presence in the com- 
munity we ignore, the homely tasks which cramp the soul. It 
is our problem to civilize ourselves, not by avoiding the un- 
attractive and sordid, but despite them or with their aid. We 
have under way, indeed, a stupendous undertaking, in the com- 
pletion of which we shall be wise to draw as heavily as wisdom 
will allow on the inherited treasure of the race; but in its 
present fragmentary state, it is unquestionably unfair to com- 
pare with it that exquisite bit of sculpture which we call Greek 
civilization. 

The Greeks, as Socrates remarks of Callicles in the Gor- 
gias, were initiated into the greater before the lesser mysteries. 
That was the characteristic weakness of ancient life. We are 
now beginning with the petty details in the hope and expecta- 
tion of ascending to the realization of a lofty conception of 
human relations in society. Like Arnold, we have found es- 
tablished conventions and interpretations too narrow, and we 
must return. But to what? Not with him to previous reve- 
lations, the full and exact meaning of which has been per- 
verted in the effort to reduce them to a coherence that does 
not belong to them, but to that on which all revelations rest, 
and of which all are alike incomplete expressions,—to the 
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primal reason and conscience. It is not enough to stop with 
Judza and Athens: neither one nor both can embody our re- 
ligion. Why may we not come into immediate contact with 
the forces which produced both them and ourselves? It is 
idle to contend now that any previous deliverances of the 
human mind, however interpreted or however unified, can 
meet the necessities of the present. We need all the light 
which we can get from history, but, in the last resort, we must 
attack life from our own stand-point, not from that of the in- 
herited authorities. This is in fact the spirit of the ethical 
and economical movements which are dominating thought and 
action. 

The falsity of Arnold’s entire conception of culture—and 
this conception inspires his verse as well as his prose—lies 
just here, He aimed at “symmetry ;” yet this delicate bal- 
ancing of old and new, of Hebraism and Hellenism, of science 
and literature, looks rather like a balancing of means than a 
balanced end. In the infinite diversity of mind and conditions, 
is it not a bit fanciful to suppose that symmetrical culture can 
be thus obtained? Endless adjustments would be necessary 
to secure impartiality of result. But it may be that the ideal 
is, after all, a vain one, and that the world will achieve ideal 
poise, not because the delicate balance within each organism 
is reflected in the delicate balance of the whole, but because 
a great variety of opposing and unequal forces,—z.e., indi- 
vidualities, resting on and agreeing chiefly in moral integrity, 
reach a kind of moving equilibrium. 

But whatever be the truth in this matter, we cannot, in the 
moral and social conditions which now confront us, talk of 
realizing at once ideal culture such as, even if admitted to be 
a sound conception, would befit a stationary or approximately 
perfect state. While we are doing the backwoodsman’s work, 
we need the backwoodsman’s muscle and tools. Similarly we 
require especially at this moment the knowledge and training 
that will promote the moralization and rationalization of social 
life. The necessities of society must determine the educa- 
tional stress; before the imperious demands of life, no dream 
of an absolute and unrelated ideal can stand. We must start 
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with and from life, not with and from a scholar’s ideal; and 
life is essentially renunciation, compromise. We must needs 
ever trim between what we wish and what we can, between 
what we ought and what we must. One way or another, no 
individual in this imperfect social state can escape the neces- 
sity of subordinating his own completeness to larger and 
nobler ends. To the first the compromise comes as a physi- 
cal one, and he yields up life or limb on the field of battle; to 
the second, it comes as an intellectual compromise, and he 
foregoes the full development of his powers to perform some 
humble but urgent duty; to the third, the compromise may 
present itself in a moral guise, and he may be bound, how- 
ever reluctantly, to sacrifice his moral wholeness for the sake 
of an object dearer than his own life, health, or soul. If, in- 
deed, the world ever realizes the generous hopes that embody 
the true ideal, it will be because many successive generations 
have followed the narrow path before them, avoiding the effort 
to precipitate a hasty millennium. And this is no mean sur- 
render of the ideal ; on the contrary, it is the attempt to effect 
it step by step. The attempt is thus a joyous progress, and 
banishes the disappointment which must otherwise attend 
partial achievement. 

A prudent regard for the fact that we cannot foreknow the 
part to be played by each individual admonishes us to in- 
terpret broadly the position here taken, and in early years to 
make our culture as general as may be. But in any case 
there are no grounds for uneasiness. The printing-press, the 
universities, the diversity of tastes which our very excesses 
tend to accentuate, will make certain a healthful variety; and 
as the rude work awaiting us is achieved, mankind will be di- 
rected back to the neglected paths by an inherent, perhaps 
unconscious, impetus. 

Arnold’s attitude thus appears to me fundamentally and es- 
sentially in error. His emphasis of the Past led easily to an 
actual, though expressly disavowed, injustice to the Present. 
He betrayed a signal capacity to appreciate the latter, when 
he said that the advent of Democracy is no cause for either 
rejoicing or sorrow. These are coldwords. Democracy has, 
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it is true, done much to grieve the judicious, but assuredly its 
possibilities appeal strongly to the emotions and the imagina- 
tion. Has mankind ever yet contemplated a loftier or more 
inspiring spectacle than that “ federation of the world” towards 
which genuine Democracy feels its way ? 

Arnold could not do it justice because he could not get 
away from the conflict, he could not get away from himself. 
He had a carefully trained artistic sense, which was painfully 
and constantly wounded by the immaturities and extrava- 
gances of this overwhelming activity. He made the addi- 
tional blunder of supposing that those who disagree with him 
inevitably agree with Mr. Carnegie; this is not true. The 
new movement has no severer critics than many who believe 
most fully in it. Steamboats and population are as far from 
satisfying us as from satisfying him; but we are not dismayed 
by them. We are not even dismayed by the fact that they 
apparently satisfy many. Any successful soldier will tell you 
that, despite the battle’s turmoil, you must keep your vision on 
the main conflict. There is much firing into the air; many 
points are seized and elaborately fortified, only to be aban- 
doned as the event progresses; neither general nor historian 
is distracted by this; he fixes his eye on the strategic, the final 
point, and there is the battle for him. 

Arnold’s faith was not large enough for that. He could 
not look steadily beyond ; he could not always hear the “ still, 
soft voice” above the “maddening discord.” Yet to the un- 
daunted listener it gives no doubtful sound. We are striving, 
even if blindly striving, with high purpose. However distant 
the achievement, it is much that it has become the object of 
effort, not with the few, but with the masses. That every 
effort is a strong reason for optimism. The restless activity 
whose result is so often amiss, as Arnold truly pointed out, 
is gradually teaching us wisdom. Let us not cease to exhort, 
to condemn, to object, when need be; but let us not for a mo- 
ment consider that we are dealing with final and inexorable 
results, Persistent effort, despite repeated failure, will in the 
end make the path. Very likely its direction will surprise us. 
Much that we value most highly in government and institu- 
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tions may fall away from us like so much scaffolding. Our 
very patriotism may merge into a world passion. But, what- 
ever its form, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt the out- 
come. We must face the contest like Virgil’s oarsmen: Pos- 
sunt quia posse videntur. Arnold’s was no such defiant and 
heroic mood; in consequence, his poetry—half protest, half 
exhortation—is destined to occupy a precarious place in the 
history of the century’s thought. 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 
LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 





DISCUSSIONS. 
‘RATIONAL HEDONISM.”’ 


Miss JoneEs’s article in the October number of the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS seems to me one of the best de- 
fences of Utilitarianism that I have yet seen. I have no intention 
at present of attempting a complete reply to it; but as several of 
her remarks are directed against statements of mine, a few expla- 
nations seem to be called for. It will be best to take up the points 
in order. I hope that the inevitable curtness and dogmatism of my 
remarks will not be supposed to imply any want of respect for Miss 
Jones’s criticisms, which I have certainly found both interesting 
and suggestive. I think she has advocated a bad case about as well 
as it could be advocated. 

Miss Jones begins * with an attempt to meet the objection raised 
by me (among others) to the term pleasure on the ground of its 
ambiguity. She meets this by giving a careful definition of pleasure 
and pain. But, unfortunately, this definition seems to me to be 
itself highly ambiguous. ‘‘ Pleasure,’’ she says, ‘‘ is feeding which 
ts judged in itself desirable.’’ What does “‘ feeling’’ mean? Is it 
used in Mr. Bradley’s sense or in Dr. Ward’s? If in the former, 
why should only feelings judged to be desirable be called pleasure, 
and not also thoughts? If in the latter, there is surely a petitio 
principii, since it is a disputed point whether feeling in that sense 
is ever judged to be desirable at all. And there are other senses 





* Page 80. 
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in which the term “ feeling’? may be used. Again, why should it 
be said that feeling is judged? Do the lower animals judge? And, 
if not, are we to hold, with the Cartesians, that they have no sense 
of pleasure and pain? Again, if a Stoic judges pleasure to be in- 
different, or an ascetic judges it to be undesirable,* are we to say 
that they do not feel pleasure? Miss Jones says that the appeal is 
to be made ‘‘to the consciousness of the sentient (and rational) 
individual at the time of feeling.’ What does ‘‘and rational’’ 
mean? Does it mean that mere animals are to be excluded? 
And what are we to do if (as in the case of the ascetic) sense and 
reason seem to be opposed? Finally, what are we to understand 
by ‘‘desirable’’? Cannot a man simply enjoy pleasure without 
going on to desire it, or to think of it as being desirable? It 
was such difficulties as these that led me to prefer ‘‘sense of 
value.’’ I used the term ‘‘sense,’’ so as to avoid ‘‘ judgment ;’’ 
and I used the term ‘‘ value,’’ so as to avoid ‘‘ desirable ;’’ and I 
avoided the term ‘‘feeling’’ altogether. But I admit that some 
difficulties are still left. 

The next objection to which Miss Jones refers f is that with refer- 
ence to the adstractness of the term ‘‘ pleasure.’’ In connection 
with this she draws the distinction between A/easure and causes of 
pleasure ; and apparently she identifies causes of pleasure with 
objects of pleasure. Is an object of pleasure properly to be de- 
scribed as its cause? The two elements, pleasure and its object, 
seem to me rather to be simply two aspects in a single state of 
consciousness. Of course, there are objects antecedent to the 
pleasant object, which may be described as its causes; but the 
pleasant object of consciousness itself and the pleasantness of it 
do not seem to be distinguishable as antecedent and consequent. 
The object is not p/easure-producing, but simply pleasant. Then 
Miss Jones goes on to say, with reference to such objects, ‘‘ surely - 
it is this quality in them [the pleasant or pleasure-producing 
quality] which we are thinking of, and which recommends them 
to us.”” Certainly a pleasant object is pleasant, and the pleasant- 
ness of it consists in its being pleasant. But is this pleasantness 
an effect produced by a pleasant object? Is it something which 





* In Miss Jones’s sense. Does not “undesirable” properly mean simply sot 
desirable? Miss Jones uses it to mean the contrary of desirable,—desirable 
not. 


T Page 83. 
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persists when the pleasant object is removed? I confess that, to my 
mind, pleasantness by itself seems too like the smile on the vanished 
Cheshire cat. The only pleasantness that I can understand is 
the pleasantness of some pleasant object (by which, of course, I 
mean some object of consciousness, presented or represented). 
Pleasantness in itself seems to me a pure abstraction. When, to 
use Miss Jones’s illustration, ‘‘a child is vaguely promised a ¢rea?,”’ 
I do not conceive that the child expects to be presented with a 
quantity of pleasantness. It expects some pleasant object, and 
probably has even a pretty definite idea of the kind of object (or, 
at any rate, of several alternative kinds of objects) which it may 
fairly expect.* ‘‘ May we not,’’ says Miss Jones, ‘‘ similarly desire 
to obtain,—e.g., truth,—though it is an abstraction, and we may 
not know at all in what particular statements it may turn out to be 
embodied ?’”’ I think not. To say that any one seeks truth is an 
abbreviation. What he. wants is to know the truth about some 
object or class of objects ; or, it may be, to know the general con- 
ditions of the apprehension of truth, or, perhaps, the ultimate 
nature of metaphysical reality. No seeker for truth would be 
satisfied by being presented with a number of statements which 
happen to have in common the quality of being true,—e.g., Peter 
struck William on Thursday morning, and the like. When it is 
said that we seek truth or pleasure or beauty, or any other abstrac- 
tion, what is meant is merely that we seek true statements with 
reference to some particular class of objects, pleasant experiences 
of certain kinds, cr certain varieties of beautiful things. Within 
certain limits there are no doubt many different objects that might 
satisfy these desires ; but still what is sought in each case is certain 
more or less clearly defined concrete objects. In no case is it a 
mere residual effect of these objects,—an abstract quality of truth, 





* Perhaps I may venture also to express a doubt whether the average child 
would value the promise of ‘a treat’? quite so much as Miss Jones appears to 
suggest. I remember to have heard of a child which, when invited to pay a visit 
some day, remarked, “ Some day is a day I do not like.” I suspect that children 
do not value the vague and the abstract any more than grown people do. If they 
ever care for general ideas, it is not for the abstract general ideas of the older 
logicians, but rather for such general ideas as those that are dealt with by Lotze. 
They have little regard for truth, beauty, and pleasure as abstractions; but they 
like fairy-tales (which they take to be true), pictures (which they fancy to be 
beautiful), and sweetmeats (which they know to be pleasant). 
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pleasantness, or beauty, which the objects bring with them and 
leave behind. 

In her next point * Miss Jones seems to be replying to other 
writers, and I do not know that I have much concern with what 
she says. It is certainly no part of my view that pleasure is not a 
distinguishable element in our experience, in a similar sense to that 
in which truth and beauty are distinguishable elements. What I 
deny is that it is a separable element. I believe it to be simply an 
aspect in a concrete whole. I do not see how it can be regarded 
as a separable unit, capable of being summed up along with other 
units of the same kind, any more than I see this in the case of 
truth or beauty. If it were said, for instance, that Carlyle’s 
‘Frederick the Great’’ contains thirty-four units of truth and 
Thomson and Tait’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy’’ forty-seven, or if it 
were said that in the Dresden Galleries there are fifty-three units 
of beauty and only 26.7 in the London ones, I should not feel 
sure in either case that I had correctly apprehended the meaning 
of the statement. So with the measurement of pleasure. Truth, 
beauty, pleasure, and the like, all mean something; but they do 
not mean anything that can be separated from the objects to which 
they belong and regarded as a sum of units.t Miss Jones adds 
that ‘‘activity,’’ ‘‘self-realization,’’ etc., are as abstract as pleasure. 
I think not; but even if they were, it must be remembered that 
those who take these as ends do not, as a rule,{ regard them as 
units to be summed. 

The next point § is concerned with the view that pleasure is sense 
of value. Miss Jones urges that, if this is so, the value must be 
measured by the pleasure. This is a strange doctrine. We 





* Page 83. 

+ I may note here that I am doubtful whether Miss Jones has correctly repre- 
sented Carlyle’s meaning at this point. I am not aware that Carlyle ever stated 
that the highest good is blessedness. What he said was that we could do with- 
out happiness and content ourselves with blessedness. And I suppose he meant 
by blessedness nothing more than the consciousness of doing right. Is it certain 
that this is ‘always a pleasant consciousness ? 

¢ Simmel is an exception. He thinks of a maximum sum of activity as one 
way of formulating the moral end, or at least as furnishing the basis for one 
form of the moral imperative. This kind of abstraction seems to me quite as 
unjustifiable as that of Hedonism. But, after all, Simmel himself regards it as 
only symbolical. 

2 Page 85. 
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measure heat by means of thermometers, not by our sensations ; 
and if value also has an objective significance, why should it not 
have an objective measure? In Economics values are generally 
measured in terms of money; and it seems to be now almost uni- 
versally recognized that in the estimation of such values pleasure 
(in the purely psychological sense) has no place. In morals there 
is no similar measure of value. Moral values could be estimated 
only, I suppose, by observing the relations in which different ob- 
jects are placed to one another in the choice of the best men. 
Pleasure is a sort of unreasoned choice ; * and this is what I mean 
by calling it a sense of value. So far from its being the case that 
such value can only be measured by pleasure, I should be disposed 
to say rather that the only intelligible meaning that can be given 
to the measurement of pleasure is the measurement of preferability, 
—i.¢., the measurement of value as immediately apprehended with- 
out reason. The rest of Miss Jones’s objections at this point seems 
to me to be entirely removed by means of the conception of 
** universes of desire,’’ of which I have made frequent use in my 
treatment of the subject. She asks whether every desired object 
has value. Certainly, I should answer. Only we have to ask, 
further, value for whom or value within what universe? Pleasure 
is sense of value only for the consciousness that feels it and only at 
the moment at which it is felt. Value in the highest and most 
objective sense is, of course, value for the highest universe, value 
for reason. It is not value in this sense of which pleasure is a 
sense, unless the pleasure in question happens to be the bliss of 
satisfied reason. Drunkenness is certainly a good to the man who 
is for the moment ‘‘o’er a’ the ills of life victorious.’’ Whether 
it is a good on the whole, a good for the completely rational con- 
sciousness, is another question. Undeserved obloquy is certainly 
a good to the envious man. ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good,’’ says Satan ; 
and why not? It is good enough for him. But it is not good 
objectively, good on the whole, good for reason. We have to 
distinguish between subjective and objective values ; and it is only 
of the former that pleasure is a sense,—except when it is the 
pleasure of satisfied reason. When this distinction is carefully 
drawn, it seems to me that all Miss Jones’s objections at this point 
vanish at once. 





* That pleasure is an implicit judgment of value seems to be recognized in 
Miss Jones’s own definition of it. 
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I am not sure that I understand Miss Jones’s next objection.* 
She says that, as sensitive beings, we could not have any sense of 
value. If sense meant judgment, this would certainly be true ; but 
I have used the somewhat vague word ‘‘sense’’ to indicate a form 
of immediate apprehension. I suppose animals feel pleasure and 
pain; and I think pleasure and pain in animals may fairly be de- 
scribed as an immediate sense of certain experiences as good or 
evil, choice-worthy or the reverse. At any rate, whatever we may 
think of mere animals, surely it can hardly be denied that, at 
different stages of human development, in which it diverges more 
or less from a merely sentient consciousness, different objects please 
and pain; and that even at a single stage of consciousness a single 
object may please or pain us, according to the point of view from 
which we regard it, according to the universe in which we place 
it. But perhaps what Miss Jones wishes to urge at this point is 
that pleasure is not merely sense of value, but is actually that 
which is judged to be valuable. If so, it is no doubt as rational 
beings that we judge it to be valuable. But I see no sufficient rea- 
son for believing that pleasure as such is what we as rational beings 
judge to be valuable or desirable ; and to define pleasure in such a 
way as to imply this, seems to me to involve a fetitio principit. 

The next point, f as to whether good = object of desire, is essentially 
the same one, and is answered by reference to universes of desire. 
It should be remembered also that, when we speak of desire in this 
sense, we mean simply chotce. It does not necessarily imply 
anticipation. There may be desire, in this sense, for that which is 
present. When we desire something that is future, our desire for 
it now and our desire for it at the time when it is attained are, of 
course, desires within different universes. What is good in antici- 
pation is not necessarily good in attainment or in retrospect. By 
applying this conception throughout, Miss Jones’s objections seem 
to me to vanish entirely. 

The objection founded on the paradox of hedonism f is, as I un- 
derstand, an objection to psychological Hedonism, which we have 
all agreed to reject. 

Miss Jones’s question,§ whether any object can or ought to be 
regarded as good or valuable if it causes no happiness, does not 
seem to concern me; since I have never denied that pleasantness 
is, in some sense, a characteristic of every desirable object. 





* Page 87. ¢ Page 87. t Page 88. @ Page 88. 
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Her next point * seems to me to involve some want of clearness. 
A great number of questions are raised together, some of which 
do not seem specially to concern me; and the difficulty about the 
qualitative differences of pleasures (which seems to be the main 
point) does not appear to have been rightly understood. Roughly 
speaking, most Hedonists regard pleasures as being measurable in 
respect of two dimensions, their extent and their degree; but 
some hold that, in addition to these, there are differences of qual- 
ity, of which it would be necessary to take account. Now there 
are difficulties in connection with all these. In connection with 
extent there is the difficulty of discreteness, to which we shall 
have to return. In connection with degree there is the difficulty 
of reducing an intensive to an extensive magnitude; and this 
appears to be the difficulty that Miss Jones has in her mind at the 
present point. The difficulty is the same as that which would be 
involved in measuring degrees of truth or beauty or heat (the sub- 
jective sensation ¢) or any similar quality. In all these cases we 
distinguish higher and lower degrees of the same quality, and the 
question is whether a higher degree can be said to be so many 
times a lower one. To this Miss Jones would apparently answer 
that to say that one thing is higher than another is to say that it 
possesses more of a certain quality. But this is a mere evasion. 
The question is, Can this kind of ‘‘ more’’ be reduced to the other 
kind? Can intensive quantity be reduced to extensive? Can 
that which is more beautiful, for instance, be said to possess so 
many more units (and, if so, units of what?) than that which is 
less beautiful? Similarly, we have to ask whether the more pleasant 
has a definite number more units of something than the less pleasant ; 
and, if so, we have to ask, further, whether that of which it has more 
units is itself pleasure,—#.¢., we have to ask whether intensive mag- 
nitude can be reduced to extensive; and, if so, whether the ex- 
tensive magnitude to which it is reduced is still a magnitude of the 
same quality? Now Iam not prepared to deny that this may be 
so; but surely it is mere dogmatism to affirm that it is so. 


* Pages 88-90. 

+ I suppose it will not be disputed that in physical measurements of heat it is 
never degrees of heat as a subjective sensation that are being estimated. It seems 
at least extremely doubtful whether it is even conceivable that degrees of heat in 
this sense should ever be estimated as extensive magnitudes. At any rate, I wish 
that Miss Jones, or some other upholder of the Hedonistic Calculus, would ex- 
plain how such intensive magnitudes are to be reduced to extensive. 
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But however this may be, this difficulty is only the difficulty 
about intensity, and does not touch that about guasty at all. If 
pleasures differ, not merely in intensity, but also in quality, then 
the more or less which differentiates them is certainly not a more 
or less of pleasure,—unless, of course, the qualitative difference is 
in reality reducible to a difference of extensive or intensive quan- 
tity. The point is that in this case what we are measuring is ”ot 
pleasure at all; and this point Miss Jones seems to have missed 
entirely. 

When Miss Jones says * that there would be the same difficulty in 
measuring values as there is in measuring pleasures, she makes a 
statement which I have some difficulty in understanding. There 
could not be any theoretical difficulty in estimating subjective 
values, as they are constituted simply by individual choice. Nor 
could there be any ultimate theoretical difficulty in estimating ob- 
jective values, as they are constituted by the choice of an entirely 
rational self. Of course, in both cases there is a serious practicaz 
difficulty ; occasioned, in the one case, by the indefiniteness and 
capriciousness of individual choice, and, in the other case, by the 
fact that we have not realized the rational self. But even in the 
latter case an approximation is possible. The more we advance in 
insight the more possible does such a calculation become ; whereas, 
in the case of pleasure (if my view is correct), the more we advance 
in insight the more does it become obvious that such a calculation 
is in its very nature absurd. I may add that I think it would not 
be difficult (though it would certainly be tedious) to show that in 
all cases in which Hedonistic writers seem to have reached any 
valuable result by the estimation of pleasures (¢.g., in Political 
Economy), it is value that they have really been estimating, not 
pleasure at all. 

Miss Jones remarks { that though a sum of pleasures is not pleasure, 

* Page 88. wave : LS 

t Most of the economic writers who have dealt with the estimation of values 
(e.g., Jevons, Walras, Menger, Wieser, BGhm-Bawerk, etc.) seem to me to err 
by not sufficiently distinguishing between subjective and objective values. And 
I am not sure that those writers, such as Edgeworth (“ Mathematical Psychics’), 
and Ehrenfels (“ Werththeorie und Ethik”’ in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie, 1893-94), who have dealt with this subject from a point 
of view broader than the merely economic, have entirely avoided the same defect. 
¢. my remarks on this point in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, vol. 
iil, pp. 297-299. 

t Page go. 
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yet it is pleasures. I think not. Take a series of pleasures, 
a,, b,, c,, d,, and compare this with another series, a,, b,, c,, d,. 
Then any member of either series is a pleasure, and any two or 
more of them are pleasures; but a, + b, + c, +d, is neither a 
pleasure nor pleasures, but merely an abstract idea. Suppose they 
were series of coins instead of pleasures. Let the first series be a 
series of pennies and the second of halfpennies. Then a, would 
be a penny; a,, b,, c,, d, would be four pennies; a, + b, +c, + 
d, would be fourpence. Similarly, a, would be a halfpenny ; a,, 
b,, c,, d, would be four halfpennies; a, + b, + c, + d, would be 
twopence. How is the third step in each of these cases possible? 
It is possible because money is continuous as well as discrete. The 
four pennies might, if necessary, be melted down so as to form a 
single fourpenny piece. And, even apart from this possibility, it 
is conventionally agreed that four pennies shall be equivalent to 
fourpence,—#.¢., that the pennies need not always be used sepa- 
rately. They can be regarded as forming a single whole.* Now 





* For the coin-collector, on the other hand, coins are simply discrete. Four 
old pennies are not for him fourpence. If the pennies are all alike, the extra 
three probably add nothing to the value of the one. They may even detract 
something from the dignity of its uniqueness. (Of course, I admit that pleasure, 
as conceived by the Hedonist, is not quite on a par with this,—since each pleas- 


ure is thought of as having a unique and independent value. But this does not 
affect the main point—the discreteness of pleasures.) At any rate, if four are 
preferred to one, it is for some extraneous reason,—e.g., because if one is lost 
there are still some left; or because it diminishes the chance of rival collectors ; 
or for some other reason. Similarly a number of men may acquire value for 
some extraneous reason. 


“* While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three.”” 


Here a number of human beings, regarded as discrete, is valued as diminishing a 
totality regarded as continuous. But the extraneous reasons might also tell the 
other way. ‘ Two’s company: three’s none.’’ In all such cases it is not the 
mere addition of discrete units that has significance. And in the same way the 
addition of pleasures may acquire significance. Just as the coin-collector may 
count his different coins with the view of seeing how nearly he approximates to 
the ideal of a complete set, so one may count his pleasurable experiences with 
the view of seeing to what extent he has appreciated the various sides of life. 
But it is the power of regarding life as a continuous whole that gives this calcu- 
lation significance ; and such a way of regarding life is wholly incompatible with 
the Hedonistic view of it. Even when Byron says,— 
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what warrant have we for regarding pleasures in this way? A sum 
of pleasures is merely the idea of a collection of discrete elements. 
They cannot be fused into a whole, so as to become a single 
pleasure; and if we regard them as our end, we are regarding 
something else than pleasure as forming our end. We are taking 
the idea of a sum as our end. Now there may be some adequate 
reason for this; but prima facie, at any rate, it is incompatible 
with the view that pleasure is our end.* Miss Jones’s remark 
about its not mattering whether one man suffers or a thousand, and 
so forth, seems to me rather irrelevant. The question is, Why 
does it matter? Is it because pleasures can be summed, or because 
life can be regarded as a totality, or for some other reason? The 
same applies to the remark about the separate pleasures of a single 
individual. In my treatment of the subject I have insisted that 
this is quite on a par with the separate pleasures of different indi- 
viduals. ¢ 

When Miss Jones goes on to urge f that it is difficult to imagine 
any chief good that would not be open to the same objection as 
the Hedonistic one,—viz., that it can only be realized by summing 
a series of successive moments,—she seems to show merely that she 
has become so accustomed to the Hedonistic chief good that she 
has a difficulty in thinking of any other. No objective end is 
open to this objection. Suppose a man regards the accumulation 
of wealth as his chief good ; or suppose he takes the advancement 
of education as his end, or the founding of a family, or the pro- 
gress of religion, or any similar object. No one of these would be 
open to this objection. The end suggested by Mr. H. Spencer or 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen is not open to it, nor is that suggested by 
Green. It is true that for these writers, as well as for the Hedon- 





“ Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free ; 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
*Tis something better not to be,”’ 
he is regarding life as a continuous whole, though he takes a quite fallacious way 
of estimating its value as such (since the “ days from anguish free’’ are not 
necessarily the most interesting and valuable days in retrospect). 

* Miss Jones says that I admit the possibility of addition when I speak of 
“a sum of pleasures.’’ Of course, I admit the possibility as an abstract idea, 
just as I admit the possibility of an idea of )/—;. But this idea is serviceable as 
a mathematical convention. I am not sure that the other is. 

¢ “Social Philosophy,” p. 209, etc.; “ Manual of Ethics,” p. 105. 


t Page o1. 
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ists, the good goes on realizing itself throughout successive mo- 
ments ; but the end is conceived by them either as a distant object 
to which we are gradually approximating, or else as consisting simply 
in the continuous process of development itself. No one of them 
thinks of the good, as the Hedonists do, as consisting in two in- 
compatible things: on the one hand, a subjective state of feeling 
(pleasure) ; on the other hand, the abstract idea of an impossible 
sum.* Of course, if one were to say frankly from the first that the 
chief good is algebraic, that we can aim at nothing higher than the 
greatest possible development of a series, this might be a self-con- 
sistent view. It would be an end like that of the cricketer, who 
seeks to make as many large scores as possible. But, after all, the 
cricketer values his scores, not because they make up a big sum, 
but because they are a sign of good play. Has the big imaginary 
sum of the Hedonist any similar significance? If so, then I should 
say that that which gives it significance, and not the imaginary sum 
itself, is his real chief good. And I have no doubt that this is 
what most Utilitarians really mean. When they fancy they are 
valuing an algebraic series, it is only because this series may be 
taken as the sign of a happy state of life. I cannot doubt, for in- 
stance, that this was what J. S. Mill meant. ‘‘ The ingredients of 
happiness,’’ he says,t ‘‘ are very various, and each of them is de- 
sirable in itself, and not merely when considered as swelling an 





* The true rational Hedonism, as I conceive, would be one which should re- 
gard the supreme good as consisting in a single flash of pleasant feeling. This 
is the view that seems to be suggested by Mr. Stout. (See, for instance, INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, vol. iv., No. I, pp. 117, 118.) Only so can my 
chief good be mine; as the Hedonist, above all men, should surely insist that it 
is. Asum of pleasures is a good for nobody. It exists at the best only as an im- 
aginary quantity in the Hedonist’s ledger. Mr. Stout’s good would at least be 
real forhim. And if Mr. Stout admits (as I believe he does) that this flash of 
pleasant feeling is inconceivable apart from an objective content, of which it is 
merely the hedonic aspect, the difference between us is certainly infinitesimal. 
The fundamental error of Hedonism, as I believe, consists in abstracting this 
aspect from the concrete content to which it belongs, and then treating this miser- 
able abstraction as if it were a concrete object, capable of being summed up along 
with other objects like it. If pleasure is to be taken as the good at all, it should 
be regarded not as a collection of old pennies, but as an indivisible jewel. But, 
even so, I am convinced that it is a jewel that has value only in so far as it 
sparkles in the light of the objective good. It has value not in itself, but only as 
an appreciation of the true good. 

+ “ Utilitarianism,” chap. iv. 
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aggregate. The principle of utility does not mean that any given 
pleasure, as music, for instance, or any given exemption from pain, 
as, for example, health, are to be looked upon as means to a col- 
lective something termed happiness, and to be desired on that 
account. ‘They are desired and desirable in and for themselves ; 
besides being means, they are a part of the end.’’ Precisely; but 
this is not Hedonism. If music and health are parts of the end, 
the end is happiness in the concrete, not pleasure in the abstract. 
As a sort of symbolic representation of this concrete happiness, 
there may be a certain significance in the effort to sum up pleasures ; 
just as there might be some significance in trying to estimate the 
number of points of beauty in a picture gallery, though what any 
one really cares for is not the abstract beauty, nor the number 
of points in which it is displayed, but the concrete beautiful pictures. 
Surely all good things are objective and concrete. 

Finally, Miss Jones objects * to my saying that ‘‘ the pleasure of 
others cannot be the good for us if the good is pleasure.’’ This 
saying is founded on the idea that for a self-conscious being the 
good must be a good for se/f. Now this good may be conceived 
either as objective or as subjective. I may say that my good con- 
sists in the objects that I value, and ultimately in the most perfect 
realization of the whole universe of objects. Or I may ‘‘sit down 
in a cool hour,’’ and say to myself that all the objects that I value 
are in reality valueless; that the only thing that has value is the 
mere sense of value itself, the mere subjective feeling of satisfaction. 
If the latter is the true view, then what has value for me is my 
feeling of satisfaction. Another person’s feeling of satisfaction is 
objective to me, and must lose its value along with other objects. 
This truth is partly recognized by some Hedonists. It is, as I 
understand, the source of that Dualism of Practical Reason, of 
which Dr. Sidgwick makes so much. 

I think I have now replied to all the points that have been raised 
by Miss Jones, so far as I am personally concerned in them. 
Though in the main I am in substantial agreement with the doc- 
trines of Green, Bradley, and others, to whom she refers, yet I 
cannot, of course, hold myself responsible for their particular 
statements. And perhaps Professor Gizycki may be trusted to 
serve as his own interpreter. I am much indebted to Miss Jones 





* Pages 94, 95. 
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for the careful and thorough way in which she has dealt with my 
objections, and for the opportunity with which she has provided me 
of giving some further explanation of points on which perhaps I had 
not previously made my meaning sufficiently clear. I hope I may 
have now succeeded in making it a little more apparent. Yet my 
gratitude is, I must confess, dashed with some regret that it should 
be necessary again to make what, I fear, must look like an attack on 
Utilitarianism. It has been said that the worst use you can put a 
philosopher to is to refute him; and I feel that this is as true of 
Utilitarian philosophers as of any others. The value of Locke’s 
contribution to psychology is not annulled—perhaps even scarcely 
impaired—by the fact that he tripped a little over the word ‘‘ idea.”’ 
Neither is the constructive work of the Utilitarians in Politics, 
Morals, and Economics made of no account because they tripped a 
little over the word “‘ pleasure.’’ Assuredly, the best of them did 
not really mean to maintain that the chief good of life is a mathe- 
matical conundrum ; and in their best work one may well forget that 
they ever seemed to imply that it is. At atime when so many are 
denying that ethical principles have any practical value at all, their 
magnificent insistence on social and political reforms can scarcely 
be too highly esteemed. They meant a concrete good, however they 
may have seemed to insist on an abstract one. However they may 
have appeared to reduce all values to the contemptible one of sub- 
jective satisfaction, and however they may have appeared to weigh 
satisfactions like grocers’ merchandise, yet the concrete happiness 
of mankind always remained deepest in their thoughts ; and in in- 
sisting that this happiness has a subjective * as well as an objective 
side they were no doubt rendering useful service. In view of all 
their work, ‘‘if I may take without prejudice the Hedonist’s con- 
clusion to be general pleasure, why should I seek to deny,’’ any 
more than Mr. Bradley,f ‘‘that such a statement may after all 
convey, erroneously and one-sidedly, the truth’’? Pleasure is cer- 
tainly an aspect of the good; but I cannot admit that the whole 
good for man is pleasure in the abstract (separated from its objec- 
tive accompaniments); I cannot admit that it is to be distributed 





* I have endeavored always to bear this in mind, though Miss Jones seems to 
suppose that I deny it. Cf INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, vol. iv., No. 


3, P- 381. 
+ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, vol. iv., No. 3, p. 386. 
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like grocers’ merchandise; I cannot admit that it is a kind of 
mathematical conundrum.* 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


‘RATIONAL HEDONISM’’—A REJOINDER. 


Mr. MACKENZIE complains of the ambiguity of the definition of 
pleasure upon which I rely, and says that if I take /ee/ing in Dr. 
Ward’s sense, the definition in question involves petitio principit, 
because ‘‘ it is a disputed point whether feeling in that sense is ever 
judged to be desirable at all.’’ Feeding, in Dr. Ward’s sense, is 
simply pleasure and pain ; and I accept the word in that sense, only 
explaining that it is concrete pleasantness of conscious states which 
I regard as the ethical end, and not any ‘‘ abstract’ and isolated 
constituent of consciousness which, though aistinguishable (and 
necessarily distinguished in thought and language) from the other 
constituents, is not separable from them. (Similarly deauty is an 
artistic end, though not realizable apart from paint and canvas, 
etc.)T 

It seems to me that certain ethical writers do most undoubtedly 
lay down that pleasant feeling in this sense is desirable, and pain 
undesirable. Indeed, is not the fundamental complaint of ‘‘ Ideal- 
ist’’ against Hedonist moralists this, that the Hedonists do judge 
pleasant feeling and absence of painful feeling to be the ultimately 
desirable end of action? Is it not, for instance, beyond dispute 
that Bentham and Herbert Spencer believe this? And the same is 
true of Clarke and Butler, who are generally classed as Intuition- 
ists. Could anything be more unequivocal than Butler’s assertion 





* On the difficulty involved in reducing intensive magnitude to extensive (with 
special reference to psychical intensities) I may refer to Miinsterberg’s “ Beitrige 
zur Experimentellen Psychologie,” Heft 3, pp. 4-5. 

} When it is said: feeling is pleasure and pain, pleasure means desirable feel- 
ing, the good or end means what is ultimately desirable, and the good or end is 
pleasure—a Circulus is avoided; and what the final statement amounts to is mot 
a definition, but the synthetic proposition that what is «/timately and intrinsically 
desirable is desirable fee/ing. Pleasure is defined (or described) by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie as “a sort of unreasoned choice.” This appears to me to bring pleasure 
under the heads of Intellect and Will; and to be highly disputable, and it is 
not the same thing as saying (as he does elsewhere) that pleasure is a sense (or 
immediate apprehension) of value. 
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that ‘‘ our ideas of happiness* and misery are of all our ideas the 
most important to us ;’’ that we cannot justify to ourselves any pur- 
suit ‘‘ till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at 
least not contrary to it’? ? And passages might be multiplied from 
Bentham, from Spencer, and from many others. Indeed, Mr. 
Mackenzie seems to imply a genera/ recognition of pleasure as valu- 
able when he says (‘‘ Social Philosophy,’’ p. 227), ‘‘ The idea that 
pleasure is our end is the most obstinate of all our preconceptions.”’ 
And when he allows (as I understand him to do) in this discussion 
that ‘the concrete happiness of mankind’’ is a pre-eminently 
worthy aim, I do not see in what important respect his end differs 
from that of the Utilitarian. And when Carlyle says (‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’’ Bk. II., Ch. 9), ‘‘ What is this that, ever since earliest 
years, thou hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting and self- 
tormenting, on account of? Say it in a word: is it not because thou 
art not happy ?’’ does he not imply that happiness is an end which 
has been judged desirable ? 

Mr. Mackenzie goes on, ‘‘ there are senses in which the term 
‘feeling’ may be used. Again, why should it be said that feeling 
is judged ? Do the lower animals judge ?’’ No doubt “ feeling’ 
(like other words) may be used in many senses ; but unless a writer 
may choose in which of several current senses he will use it, he can 
hardly hope to make his meaning intelligible. My reason for say- 
ing that feeling is judged, is simply that judgment is necessary to 
evaluation and that judgment of feeling appears to be an extremely 
common fact. Surely, if we are considering and estimating life, 
Jeeling as a constituent of conscious life naturally becomes a subject 
of judgment. Whether, and how far, the ‘‘ lower animals’’ judge, 
I do not know, though I think that, ¢.g., a flogged spaniel’s terror 
of the whip looks liks the outcome of a judgment that pain is to be 
avoided. But that men judge, and judge feeling, and frequently 
judge of pleasure and pain as desirable or undesirable (and rightly 
so judge), I feel unable to doubt. And if, as Mr. Mackenzie says, 
‘*a Stoic judges pleasure to be indifferent, or an ascetic judges 
it to be undesirable,’’ do not the ascetic and the Stoic ‘‘ judge 
feeling’’ ? 

Mr. Mackenzie objects to an appeal to ‘‘the consciousness of 
the sentient (and rational) individual at the time of feeling,’’ and 





* For Clarke and Butler (as in current usage), Aappiness means pleasure, or 
surplus of pleasure over pain. 
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asks, ‘‘ What does ‘and rational’ mean’’? I meant it to emphasize 
the fact that in inquiring into human good, we are inquiring into 
the good of creatures both sensitive and ‘‘ rational,’’ and that it is 
only in as far as possessed of reason that comparison and judgment 
are possible to any being. 

To the question, ‘‘ What are we to do, if (as in the case of the 
ascetic) sense and reason seem to be opposed ?”’ I reply that there 
appears to me to be here an implication that ‘‘sense’’ partakes of 
reason ; and that the opposition supposed must be understood to be 
between this and right reason, which is assumed to condemn the 
implicit judgment of the desiradbleness of pleasure. As to the 
meaning of destrab/e, I answer that by it I mean what ought to be 
desired, what it is rational to desire. This seems to me to be the 
ordinary and obvious meaning; and to the next question I should 
reply that I believe it to be quite possible to ‘‘ enjoy pleasure’ un- 
reflectively.* I cannot see that the difficulties haunting the terms 
‘*judgment’’ and ‘‘ desirable’ are avoided by the substitution of 
‘*sense,’’ meaning (I think) discriminative apprehension, and of 
‘‘value,’’ which implies the quality of desirableness. 

Mr. Mackenzie next objects that I identify cause of pleasure with 
object of pleasure. I certainly think that there can be no pleasure 
without an object, and I see no reason for refusing to call such an 
object a cause. If not, what is the precise place and function of 
the object? Has it, or has it not, any inseparable connection with 
the pleasure? But I do not wish to insist upon strict antecedence 
and consequence between cause and effect. I am quite content 
(and indeed prefer) to speak of the necessary ‘‘ object’’ as cause or 
concomitant ; but I do not think that the applicability of cause can 
be denied in all cases except where there is antecedence in time, 
one phenomenon (effect) persisting when the other (cause) is re- 
moved. In fact such a separation is arbitrary, and (if taken quite 
strictly) impracticable. Fire is a cause of heat, a lighted candle a 
cause of illumination ; but need the effect Aersis¢ when the cause is 
extinguished ? 

I should, however, completely agree with Mr. Mackenzie that 





* If, however, pleasure is a choice (as Mr. Mackenzie says further on), can 
there be pleasure without explicit judgment, and what exactly would be meant 
by saying that we enjoy a choice? And if pleasure means a sort of choice, and 
desire (cf. post) means simply choice, pleasure would seem to be a species of the 
genus desire, and desire itself seems to be a movement of volition. 

VoL. V.—No. 2 16 
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pleasure without an ‘‘ object’’ is as chimerical as the smile without 
the cat (however much it may be the smile that attracts us). I 
think this is indicated even in the sentence quoted at this stage 
from my article: ‘‘ Surely it is this quality 7” them [the pleasant or 
pleasure-producing quality] which we are thinking of and which 
recommends ¢hem to us.”’ 

With regard to the next point, Mr. Mackenzie has himself said, 
without qualification, that ‘‘ Pleasure is not a distinguishable ele- 
ment in our constitution’ (‘‘ Social Philosophy,’’ p. 222); but I 
am ready to accept his disclaimer of the most obvious meaning of 
that statement, and I agree with all that he says about abstractness 
at this stage. Indeed, I could go further than he does and affirm 
that whatever we say is an abbreviation. No doubt when we seek 
truth, it is truth within some region more or less circumscribed (as 
when we seek happiness, it is happiness within some region more 
or less definitely indicated) ; but if we knew beforehand ‘in what 
particular statements the truth sought would turn out to be em- 
bodied,’’ we should, of course, know it already, and should have 
no need to seek it. 

When Mr. Mackenzie goes on to say that what he denies is that 
truth and beauty are separadb/e elements in our experience, I am 
again quite in agreement ; and it is from this point of view that I 
have observed (p. 84 of my article) that ‘‘we can distinguish in 
thought and words, qualities or groups of qualities without assert- 
ing or implying that they have any ‘real existence’ except as con- 
stituents of a concrete complex.’’ With reference to the note about 
Carlyle, I find that Mr. Mackenzie says, on page 203 of his ‘In- 
troduction to Social Philosophy,’’ that Carlyle ‘‘ was quite willing 
to allow that what seemed to him the highest good for men might 
fairly be characterized as ‘ blessedness’ ;’’ and the context seems to 
show that ‘‘ blessedness’’ in this connection, is supposed to include 
a *‘sense of pleasure or enjoyment.”’ 

Mr. Mackenzie’s actual statement here appears to me to be a 
perfectly fair and natural inference from the passage in ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’’ to which he is alluding, though probably Carlyle would 
refuse to allow that ‘‘ blessedness’’ is at all equivalent to pleasure 
in the narrow sense in which he himself uses pleasure. I do not, 
however, feel called upon to attach any special weight to Carlyle’s 
utterances concerning Ethics; I know no reason for regarding him 
as an authority in matters either of ethical theory or ethical practice ; 
and even if he were, his expressions are often much too violent and 
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exaggerated to be taken literally. My answer to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
question at the end of the note would be that I believe the con- 
sciousness of doing right to be always pleasant (and of doing wrong 
to be always painful). 

With regard to the difficulty of summing units of pleasure, there 
need be no hesitation in admitting that a precise unit of feeling 
has yet to be formulated and accepted. But a valuable Hedonic 
calculus may exist, and, in fact, does exist, without this,—as eco- 
nomic exchange may have existed and did exist before the adoption 
of a definite and fixed monetary unit ; * and there are calculuses ex- 
isting and used in many other regions of thought and practice, in 
which it would be difficult to point to an exact and definite unit. 
It is not easy to measure even such striking objects of sense as 
sound and light and color; and, in the case of so-called ‘‘ eco- 
nomic’’ values, it seems to me that we are driven back, whether or 
no, upon hedonistic considerations; also that Economists either 
recognize this or completely fail to assign any ultimate concrete 
content to the notion of value. Suppose, for instance, that (with 
a most distinguished English economist) we take ‘‘the develop- 
ment of the higher activities of the soul’’ as ‘‘ the only reasonable 
aim of life’’ (Economic JOURNAL, vol. iii., p. 388), as that which 
is ultimately worth having, and by reference to which utility must 
be estimated. It is clear that the whole question of man’s reason- 
able end remains completely vague, for an ultimate standard other 
than Hedonic, by which to test the relative worth of different 
psychic activities is yet to seek. Rational Hedonism, on the other 
hand, can not only include and justify the loftiest aspirations, but 
can also explain their significance, and point to their ultimate con- 
tent. It is no part of the doctrine of Rational Hedonism either 
that pleasure is always the proximate end of reasonable action, or 
that it is only a man’s own pleasure or happiness which it is rea- 
sonable for him to seek; and the end accepted by Rational 
Hedonism does not exclude the pleasure of ‘satisfied reason,’’ or 
of the consciousness of well-doing. 

Consider, again, the way out of the difficulty which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie suggests in the region of Ethics, namely, reference to the 
choice of ‘‘the best men.’’ This is only pushing the difficulty a 





* And is not money itself essentially only “ counters,” a conventional symbol 
of value? Is it not generally valuable only because it can be exchanged for 


other things ? 
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little further back, and, indeed, rather increasing it; for (1) how 
do we recognize precisely the very best men? Either we can give 
a reason, or we cannot. If we cannot, what is our appeal worth? 
If we can, what is the test? How are disagreements on this point 
to be settled? Again (2), among those whom in a rough-and-ready 
way we regard as the best whom we know, there may be enormous 
divergence of opinion as to the comparative value of objects. 

And I cannot see that it is (as Mr. Mackenzie says) a ‘‘ strange 
doctrine’ to hold that if pleasure is sense of value, value must (it 
would seem) be measured by pleasure. For there must be different 
senses of value to correspond to the different va/ues, and what could 
be more fitted to measure value than that sense or apprehension of 
it which varies with its variations? It is, of course, true that ina 
general way ‘‘ we measure heat by means of thermometers and not 
by our sensations ;’’ but in making and using thermometers we have 
to rely largely on our sensations, and, both primarily and ulti- 
mately, it is to sensations and comparison of sensations (or per- 
ceptions) that we must appeal. And if it is said that pleasure does 
not increase with increase of value, can pleasure fairly be called a 
sense of value? I do not feel that any unambiguous meaning is 
conveyed by the phrase ‘‘ measurement of value as immediately 
apprehended without reason.’’ It seems to me that for measure- 
ment or for recognition of any experiences as good or evil, or for 
any consciousness of va/ue, comparison and judgment (which in- 
volve the use of reason) are needed. 

It is, however, this ‘‘measurement of value as immediately 
apprehended without reason’’ that Mr. Mackenzie affirms to be 
‘*the only intelligible meaning that can be given to the measure- 
ment of pleasure,’’ and he regards it as equivalent to ‘‘ measure- 
ment of preferability.’”’ If ‘‘ preferable’? means ‘‘ what ought to 
be preferred’’ (as desirable means what ought to be desired), this 
equivalence that is affirmed between pleasure and preferability seems 
to imply the worth of pleasure ; if, however, preferable means merely 
actually preferred or chosen (and this seems more in consonance with 
calling pleasure a choice), the question remains, How is acfua/ choice 
known to be always the right or dest choice? Are we to admit that 
actual conduct furnishes the only test of right conduct? And if 
we do—to mention only one inconvenient result—what becomes 
of ethical consistency and the ‘‘ objectivity’ of right? And how 
should we distinguish ‘‘the best men’’ by whose choice right is 
known? And, indeed, how would they be supposed to help us? 
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When it is said that the gratification of intemperance or envy 
has value—‘‘ subjective value’’—it is a little difficult to see in what 
respect this va/ue is preferable to pleasure as an end ; or, indeed, 
in what possible respect it can be supposed to have value, ua/ess as 
cause or occasion of pleasure to the intemperate or envious person. 
In what does va/ue consist ? 

Exception might perhaps be taken (on the ground that it is 
likely to cause confusion) to the use of the term desire in the sense 
of mere choice ; but passing this by, I should like just to observe, 
here, that the reference to universes of desire does not seem to me 
to do away with the objections to admitting that good = object of 
desire ; that is, that whatever zs desired, ought to be desired. If 
some monster of cruelty or revenge desires the torture of sensitive 
creatures, while some enlightened philanthropist desires the prog- 
ress of his fellows in wisdom and bodily health, in art and knowl- 
edge, can the reference to different universes suffice to make these 
objects of desire other than disparate (in respect, that is, of non- 
hedonic qualities)? What is the intrinsic common quality in virtue 
of which they are both called good? If there 7s such a common 
quality, is the conception of universes required? If there is not, 
why should both be called good, and how can they be compared ? 
Comparison must, it would seem, come in somewhere,—if indi- 
vidual desires cannot be compared, their ‘‘ universes’’ must,—and 
can there be any effective comparison without a ‘‘ common denomi- 
nator’? Is it possible to show, or even to imagine, that all the 
objects of desire of any man and every man could be called 
‘* good’’ in any other sense whatever than a narrowly hedonic and 
narrowly ‘‘ subjective’? one ?—unless, indeed, we resolve what ts 
good into what is dad and both into what is. This, indeed, is, 
perhaps, what we are brought to by the view that sudjective values 
‘‘ are constituted simply by individual choice.’’ 

Mr. Mackenzie goes on to say, ‘‘ Miss Jones’s question whether 
any object can or ought to be regarded as good or valuable if it 
causes no happiness, does not seem to concern me, since I have 
never denied that pleasantness is, in some sense, a characteristic of 
every desirable object.’’ * 





* My exact question was as follows: “Js any object regarded, -or cam or 
ought it to be regarded as good or valuable (however much desired) if it causes 
no happiness whatever,—no pleasure and no freedom from pain,—to any senti- 
ent creature? And the case could be put more strongly still by supposing an 
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Still, I cannot but think that the question does concern Mr. 
Mackenzie, since he repeatedly denies that pleasantness is a de- 
sirable characteristic, and of course the point of the question is 
simply whether pleasure (or happiness) is in itself desirable or not. 
If it is mof intrinsically desirable, 4o what end and in what sense can 
it be allowed to be ‘‘a characteristic of every desirable object,’’ 
and on what grounds depends the assumed concomitance of non- 
desirable pleasure with the desirability said to be proper to all ob- 
jects of desire ? 

As regards the assertion of the qualitative differences of pleas- 
ures, I can only repeat that #f they have acommon quality, in so 
far they are qualitatively similar and comparable ; if they have not, 
it remains to be explained why they have come to be classed to- 
gether under one name. As regards ‘‘ reduction’’ of intensive to 
extensive magnitudes, it seems to me evident that a greater extent 
of milder pleasure or pain may be, and constantly is, balanced 
against a less extent of more poignant feeling.* And surely it is 
not ‘evasion’ to say that if things can be compared (as higher or 
lower, or in any other respect), they must be compared with refer- 
ence to some common quality. And when Mr. Mackenzie says 
that as regards supposed differences of quality in pleasure, ‘‘ what 
we are measuring is mot pleasure at all,’’ I do not see how this 
measurement of non-hedonic quality concerns the Hedonist. 

As regards the objection about sum of pleasures, it seems to me 
rather difficult to take it very seriously. I do not understand the 
phrase—a phrase which I have no desire either to use or to uphold 
—as meaning more than a concrete succession of periods which 
have been predominantly happy or pleasant ; I do not suppose that 
pleasures or pleasant times can be ‘‘ summed”’ in any other sense 
than that in which the hours and years of our existence are ‘‘ sum- 
med’’ so as to make up our life—or the sense in which our Zefr- 
Jahre or Wanderjahre can be summed. Certainly we ough? to, and 
in as far as we are reasonable we sha//, regard our life, and the 





object, which, so far from causing pleasure, causes pain—pain severe, prolonged, 
extensive, and unrecompensed.” Mr. Mackenzie has not, I think, in this dis- 
*cussion even attempted the ethical evaluation of fain. 

* As regards the extensive measurement of intensive (subjective) sensations of 
heat, is not this, to some degree, attempted and accomplished in the medical use of 
thermometers? And are not intensive differences of capacity and effort meas- 
ured by, or equated to, extensive differences of accomplishment and reward ? 
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lives of others, as a totality; and I have always understood Utili- 
tarianism to make great use of this conception. 

What I wished to urge in the passage (INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
or Eruics, p. 91) which Mr. Mackenzie next criticises was nof that 
there can be no chief good except what can be ‘‘ realized by sum- 
ming a series of successive moments’’ du¢ (since we live and act in 
time, in successive moments) that no chief good, no good of con- 
sciousness possible for men, could be ‘enjoyed all at once.’’ 
Self-realization or self-development takes time; or if ‘‘ the de- 
sirable thing for man’’ is (as Mr. Mackenzie in this discussion 
seems to say) ‘‘a continuous state of happiness,’’ is not this, too, 
subject to the objection of Professor Green, to which I was refer- 
ring; for it certainly cannot be enjoyed ‘in a single flash’ ; and 
even a flash has continuity and is divisible into moments. The 
‘‘fancy’’ that an ‘‘abstract idea of an impossible sum,’’ or ‘‘an 
algebraic series’ is regarded by Utilitarians as man’s chief good or 
final end is, I think, a fancy entertained by certain opponents of 
Utilitarianism, and by them alone. 

When Mr. Mackenzie observes that ‘‘surely all good things are 
concrete,’’ I entirely agree with what I understand him to mean ; 
as human life is concrete, it would seem that the good or end of 
human life must be concrete too. But when he says that it is not 
Hedonism to take as the end happiness in the concrete, | can only 
rejoin that I think Hedonism aims at happiness in the concrete as 
much as the artist aims at concrete beauty, or the scientific thinker 
at concrete truth. May not ‘‘ Hedonists’’ say what their own doc- 
trine is? And what is the difference between happiness and a con- 
tinuous, or even somewhat intermittent, state of ‘‘ subjective satis- 
faction’’? Must not any good of consciousness be ex vf termini 
a ‘*subjective’’ good? But a good which is sudyective in this sense, 
may be also odjective in the sense of being rationa/. And asa 
rational as well as a sensitive being, and able gud rational, to take 
an universal point of view, it is possible for a man to desire the 
subjective good of other men (as Mr. Mackenzie allows that Utili- 
tarians have done, and as he seems to require the moral agent to do 
who takes realization of the social self as the ethical end). 

As to the ends suggested by Mr. Herbert Spencer, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and by Green, I understand the end of the first two to be 
frankly hedonistic. As to the end advocated by Green, it is 
affirmed to bea true self-satisfaction, resulting from, or accompany- 
ing, the realization of the Social Self in a society of rational self- 
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conscious persons. The only unconditional good is the will to 
seek this good, to realize this “rue and social (that ts, rational) 
se/f. Since the good, the ethical end, means that which it is rea- 
sonable for man to seek, this account of the end seems to leave us 
revolving in a circle, the only hint of escape from which (if it may 
be called an escape) is a reference to existing institutions, and un- 
analyzed moral opinions, Pagan or Christian. It seems to me that 
the ethical attitude of Green receives almost prophetic expression 
in the words of an American poet: ‘‘ Dear Camerado! I confess I 
have urged you onwards with me and still urge you, without the 
least idea what is our destination.” 

I am grateful to Mr. Mackenzie for the liberal and conciliatory 
spirit in which he has criticised my article, but I am hardly grate- 
ful to him for suggesting that Utilitarians have ‘‘ tripped’’ over the 
word pleasure as Locke did over the word idea. Since pleasure is 
the essential content of their fundamental principle, to ‘trip’ 
over it could be nothing less than absolutely fatal. But in fact (as 
Mr. Mackenzie, with perhaps more justice than he supposes, chari- 
tably suggests) they Aave taken ‘‘ concrete happiness’ as end, hap- 
piness being explained as compounded of pleasant states of con- 
sciousness ; and if happiness is something else than ‘‘ subjective 
satisfaction,’’ it would be very interesting to know what that some- 
thing else is. Satisfactions may no doubt be, in a certain sense, 
weighed, but the subjective satisfaction of man as he is, and on 
the whole, cannot be secured with ‘‘ grocers’ merchandise’ alone 
(though some of that is necessary event to existence),—it requires 
among other conditions the qualities of courage and foresight, self- 
control and benevolence; on the Utilitarian view, each individual 
has to exercise virtue as currently understood,—#.¢., justice, ve- 
racity, and regard to common good, and to aim at promoting it 
in himself and others. Though it is not the ultimate Hedonis- 
tic end, it is (as men are constituted) an indispensable means to 
that end (as earnest study and patient effort are indispensable to 
the production of artistic beauty or the attainment of scientific 
truth). And if the end of Universalistic Hedonism—the avoid- 
ance as far as possible of pain on the whole, and the attainment of 
as much happiness as possible in the long run—if this is a mathe- 
matical conundrum, it is one to which our rational nature impels 
us, since we are sensitive, to seek an answer. 

E. E. CoNnsTANCE JONES. 

GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MR. BRADLEY ON PUNISHMENT. AN EXPLANATION. 


In a note appended to his ‘‘ Remarks on Punishment,’’ in the 
April number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, Mr. F. 
H. Bradley accuses me of misunderstanding the view which I ven- 
tured to criticise in a previous number of the same Journal. I 
should like to make a few remarks in reply. 

1. Mr. Bradley says, ‘‘ He takes me to hold an intuitive theory 
of punishment (p. 22), by which (so far as I can judge) he means 
a view based upon some isolated abstraction.’’ I do not think 
there is any passage in my article which expressly describes any 
particular opinion of Mr. Bradley’s as ‘‘intuitive.’’ I did use 
that term to describe the view, maintained by a School of what 
Mr. Bradley would probably describe as ‘‘ popular writers,’’ which 
it seemed to me might fairly be identified, for the purposes of my 
argument, with the view supported by Mr. Bradley. I know, of 
course, that the term ‘‘ intuitive’’ is a red rag to writers of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s philosophical affinities. I meant by it simply @ priorz. The 
position which I attacked was the theory that punishment is in- 
flicted in obedience to an a@ friori dictate of the moral conscious- 
ness, not as a means found by experience to be conducive to an 
end other than itself, an end which I do believe to be determined 
a priori by the moral consciousness. This opinion I do not un- 
derstand Mr. Bradley to disclaim. 


2. “ What is perhaps stranger, is that he treats me as teaching that punishment 
consists in the infliction of pain for pain’s sake. At least I am unable otherwise 
to interpret his language. Now, I certainly said that punishment is the suppres- 
sion of guilt, and so of the guilty person. But I pointed out that negation is 
not a good, except so far as it belongs to and is the other side of positive moral 
assertion (“ Ethical Studies,” p. 25). Pain, of course, usually dees go with this 
negative side of punishment, just as some pleasure, I presume, attends usually 
the positive side. Pain is, in brief, an accident of retribution, but certainly I 
never made it more, and I am not aware that I made it even an inseparable acci- 
dent. If acriminal defying the law is shot through the brain, are we, if there 
is no pain, to hold that there is no retribution? My critic seems, if I may say 
so, to hold an ‘intuitive theory’ of my views.’’—[April Number, p. 284.] 


If I have ascribed to Mr. Bradley an opinion which he disclaims, 
I gladly apologize. But I am afraid I must add that I was humbly 
trying to put his theory in a way which should be intelligible to 
myself, and that the acceptance of his explanation makes it more 
unintelligible to me than ever. He certainly did speak of ‘‘ Pun- 
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ishment for the sake of punishment,’’ and I was, and am, at a loss 
to understand the phrase without translating it into the doctrine of 
** evil for the sake of evil.’’ I admit that the evil which is of the 
essence of punishment is not necessarily pain. In strict accuracy, 
I should have said ‘‘ pain or other evil or loss of good.’’ I do not 
see that the argument would be seriously affected if I had invariably 
made that substitution. The correction seems to me scarcely more 
than verbal. If Mr. Bradley does not so regard it, if he would 
seriously contend that such loss or evil is not of the essence of 
punishment, I fear I must abandon as hopeless the effort to under- 
stand him. Granted all that he says about punishment being ‘‘ posi- 
tive moral assertion’’ (a statement which seems to be too vague to 
be either accepted or denied—in one sense I have very fully ad- 
mitted it), still that assertion could not be made without the in- 
fliction of such pain or loss. I fail to see how punishment could 
be defined without introducing this idea of pain, evil, or loss. The 
moment the means actually used to punish criminals cease to in- 
volve in their view either pain or something else which they regard 
as evil, they cease in ordinary apprehension to be real pun- 
ishments. Painless death would not be a punishment to people 
who had ceased to regard it as an evil. It may be questioned 
whether the modern anarchists are not in precisely this position. 
If an anarchist wants to be first talked about and then shot, I do 
not see that society is ‘‘ asserting’’ the moral law by falling in with 
his wishes. 

3. Mr. Bradley is of course entitled to his opinion that he would 
have little to correct in the old statement of his view ‘‘ except a 
certain number of one-sided and exaggerated expressions.’’ He 
will perhaps excuse my saying that I doubt if that is the impres- 
sion which a comparison of the two chapters will leave on the 
minds of most readers. In ‘‘ Ethical Studies’’ he repudiates the 
view that ‘‘ punishment is medicine:’’ his article in the JOURNAL 
or Eruics is a passionate plea for ‘‘ moral surgery.”’ When he 
protested so vehemently against the ‘‘immorality’’ of punishment 
inflicted for any other reason than ill desert, he could not have 
meant that the immorality could be escaped by just not calling it 
punishment. When he declared that it was wrong to inflict ‘‘ dis- 
cipline . . . as a means of improvement’’ except in the case of 
beings ‘‘ wholly or partially accountable’’ (¢.¢., animals and chil- 
dren), he would surely have held that it is a fortiori wrong to ‘ ex- 
tinguish’’ people not for their own improvement but for ‘‘ the good 
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of the organism.’’ When he taught that to remove the innocent 
was unjust, he surely did not mean that ‘‘though unjust, it is not, 
perhaps, therefore in all cases wrong.’’ At least, if such were his 
meanings, he can hardly blame me for not having found them out. 
Apart from his vague re-endorsement of what he wrote in “‘ Ethical 
Studies,’’ Mr. Bradley would appear to me to have given up nearly 
all that I took exception to. He continues, indeed, to profess his 
adhesion to the ‘‘retributive theory,’’ but what real meaning is 
left in it after all his explanations and qualifications seems to me 
to be not very different from the meaning which I conceded to it 
in my article, though he still wraps it up in phrases which, after 
those explanations, I cannot help thinking (no doubt ignorantly) 
to be either misleading or at least unnecessarily mysterious. But 
it would be useless to attempt any further reply until we have the 
advantage of knowing distinctly which parts of his former chapter 
Mr. Bradley is prepared to reassert and which he is not. At present 
I can only say that the theory which I criticised is now withdrawn, 
and that the theory which is to take its place is a very different 
one, and has not been adequately expounded. 

I trust that Mr. Bradley will not ascribe my inability to admit 
that I have seriously misrepresented him either to discourtesy or 
to want of respect, even if he should feel obliged to explain it to 
himself in a way still less complimentary to his critic. 

It may interest some readers to know that the late Professor 
Green told me that he had once held the view of punishment 
maintained by Mr. Bradley, but that ‘‘when he came to work it 
out,’’ he had to give it up. Of course, I do not mean to claim that 
he would have been entirely satisfied with my own way of putting 


the matter. 
H. RASHDALL. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Eruics or Lirerary Art. The Carew Lectures for 1893 
(Hartford Theological Seminary). By Maurice Thompson, 
Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press, 1893. Pp. 89. 


‘*No careful reader,’’ says our author in his preface, “‘ will need 
to be told that my aim has been at suggestion, and that I have not 
hesitated to sacrifice the graces of diction in order to say with 
fewest words what might have been turned to excellent account in 
the way of mere literature. . . . I have assumed that my sug- 
gestions are sufficiently connected to form the skeleton of a theory, 
critical and philosophical, which may be filled out and clothed by 
the student.’’ 

The words ‘‘suggestion’’ and ‘‘suggestive,’’ as used in recent 
literature, whether by authors in characterizing their own work or 
by their kindly critics, have already begun to follow the fortunes 
that were long since followed by the word ‘‘essay.’” Even modesty 
has its own responsibilities. The author in vain calls his work only 
an ‘‘essay’’ if he obviously means to offer us his most deliberate 
and skilful labors. And that is what writers of essays have often 
meant to do. We have long forgotten the first meaning of the 
word, and an essay might now as well be named a thesis, or a 
discourse, or a dissertation. Just so, a man may indeed declare 
that he means only to ‘‘suggest,’’ and many of us well remember 
having more than once felt a certain safety as we ourselves have 
written the word. But to ‘‘suggest’’ something after all must 
either mean in the end that we say something and are ready to 
stand by what we have said, or else the word cannot alone protect 
us from responsibility. There is no harm in the mere word, of 
course, and we shall all use it, no doubt, in the future; but ‘sug- 
gesting,’’ like any other sort of teaching, is as responsible an 
affair, in its way, as nailing theses on a church door; and Luther 
could hardly have bettered his position by saying, ‘‘ In my remarks 
concerning indulgences, my aim has been at suggestion.’’ 

One inquires, therefore, as to the theses that Mr. Thompson 
nails on the church door regarding the ethics of literary art. 
Some of them are substantially these: ‘‘ We live life to enjoy it ; 
we make and read literature to enjoy it. In either case enjoyment 
is not necessarily a light matter. It is a serious matter in the long 
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run. I do not regard ethics with a long face and a drooping lip. 
Right doing is not such a doleful thing that we need groan and 
look as if God-forsaken at the mention of it’’ (pp. 5 and 6). ‘‘I 
assume that human ethics is the perfection of selfishness,—but the 
selfishness of the perfect man who can see that the good of all 
mankind is his good’’ (p. 8). ‘‘ The wholesome notion of right 
must be human, not personal’ (p. 9). ‘‘It may seem to you that 
I am not saying much about ethics as a science. There is no such 
science. Do right’’ (p. 46). So much for ethics. As for art and 
the beautiful: ‘‘ Beauty is of ethical importance, even mere beauty 
of raiment.’’ All the good is therefore so bound up with the 
beautiful that, on the one hand, the evil cannot be beautiful, and 
the beautiful must be good. Both are essentially enjoyable. 
‘‘The chief office of art is to teach through fascination’’ (p. 28). 
‘Be honest, and answer that in every action pleasure is your goal. 
From the notion of heaven down to the wish for a tin whistle your 
aim is pleasure. You imagine that you would enjoy heaven; you 
feel sure that a tin whistle would delight you’’ (p. 29). Accord- 
ingly, the difference between good and bad art lies in the fact that 
the fascination of the latter is, immediately or in the end, cor- 
rupting, while the former fascinates and improves. 

Consequently, nothing is good in art which so depicts evil as to 
make us prevailingly admire the evil. The test, meanwhile, of the 
goodness of art is furnished by what Mr. Thompson calls ‘‘ imma- 
nent criticism,’’ which (p. 62) ‘‘is what a civilization thinks of 
itself.” To be sure (p. 63), this immanent criticism might go 
wrong, but, on the whole (p. 37), ‘‘a civilization generates imma- 
nent criticism to which that civilization’s art ought to conform in 
order to be esthetically and ethically adequate.’’ This seems to 
imply that whatever the average civilized consciousness condemns 
as corrupting in art must be bad. Accordingly (p. 26), ‘‘the 
average mind is the triumphant criterion . . . what does not con- 
cern humanity as a body ought not to concern any man.’’ And 
(p. 27) ‘*the democracy of human economy always prevails.’’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Thompson does not quite trust the average 
mind after all. ‘*No genuine genius can be led by the nose; he 
likes a way of his own.’’ ‘‘ No very great book wears clothes of 
the extreme current style’ (p. 78). Furthermore, as Mr. Thomp- 
son’s indignant references to certain books show, a great deal of 
what he thinks bad literature does appeal to the vulgar taste, and 
even to masses of the cultivated, because this literature is fasci- 
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nating, although he believes it bad. Yes, on page 74 we learn 
that: ‘‘ All along, as we plough our furrow of inquiry, we turn up 
this stubborn bulb of responsibility. To the average tongue it has 
an acrid taste, but we must bite it every day and every hour of our 
toil, whether we relish it or not.’’ So it here appears that the 
average taste is in this case at fault, and that ‘ responsibility,’’ 
although it is often unenjoyable, is still ethically good, although, 
as we before learned, the good was always the joyous ; and although 
we had no need to make an ill mouth when biting ‘‘ every day and 
every hour of our toil’? what, as we now learn, has an ‘acrid 
taste.”’ 

The inconsistencies thus ‘‘suggested’’ are but a hint of the 
enigmatical ‘‘ suggestions’ that fill Mr. Thompson’s whimsical and 
exasperating book. Condemning ethical formulations as vain, he 
still undertakes to ‘‘ suggest’’ his own ethical views, and, in a way, 
to preach. Attacking one of the most difficult of critical problems, 
viz., the place to be assigned in literature to those works of genius 
which are not free from morally corrupting elements, he treats this 
problem with the most superficial of abstract ‘‘ suggestions,’’ ex- 
pounded with the airy manner of one who defies you to pin him 
down to any one positive doctrine. The problem itself, for the 
rest, is one that simply cannot be treated im adstracto. A book is 
like a man’s character. Shall I be able to get any good out of an 
acquaintance with a man whose character is at all seriously tainted ? 
The question admits of no general answer. I must be careful when 
I deal with such men; but, if I live, I shall come to know many 
such, and sometimes a great rascal may teach me a great lesson. 
Just so with books. The real question is always the individual one. 
Ought I, under these given circumstances, to let this book alone? 
That question a man of character will answer on the evidence, if 
the question concerns him. The answer may be, and happily 
usually is, easy enough. But it may assume any degree of diffi- 
culty. A wise man will not prefer bad books. He will not shun 
what just now he needs to use. Nor will he be content with bare 
abstract ‘‘ suggestions.’” When the problem arises, he will meet it 
on its merits. 

As to “immanent criticism’’ and the “‘ average taste’’ and the 
rest, the ‘‘ public’ is precisely that vague whole to which one 
appeals as one chooses, either to confirm or to refute any view. 
The book that I hate is popular. Well, then, that is what I ex- 
pected. The “‘ vulgar’’ always run after the bad. The book that 
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I love is popular. Ah, then, I always knew that immanent criticism 
and the “‘ average’ man, in his health, would bear me out. Thus 
one can prove anything. 

Mr. Thompson’s intention to warn against corrupting literary 
art is admirable. His actual judgments are highly individual. 
His antipathies are whimsical. He has, in the present reviewer’s 
opinion, made a serious mistake in giving his capriciously-worded 
lectures so definite a title. If a man thinks nothing of the 
‘*science of ethics,’ why need he publish a book on the ‘‘ ethics’’ 
of anything? The word ‘‘Ethics’’ implies a formulated doctrine, 
and that again implies responsibility for one’s ‘ suggestions.”’ 

JostaH Royce. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CONSCIENCE: AN Essay TOWARDS A NEw ANALYsIs, DEDUCTION, 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE. By Rev. J. D. Robertson, 
M.A., D.Sc. Vol. I. New Analysis of Conscience. London: 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


This is a painstaking but unfortunate book. The author gives 
us in Part I. a classification of the ‘‘ activities of conscience.’’ 
In Part II. A. we have a criticism of rival theories of their ‘‘ formal 
constitution ;’’ in Part II. B. an account of the ‘‘ material consti- 
tution’’ (of which he means the content) ‘‘ of the moral sense and 


the sense of duty.’ But he shows no evidence in any of these 
sections (which may roughly be said to fall under the heads of 
psychology, ethics, and sociology) of having taken the necessary 
care to prepare himself for a work of this kind. ‘‘ Conscience’’ 
is a popular name which spreads loosely over a number of clearly 
distinguishable phenomena. In particular it is applied to the 
sense of pleasure or pain we experience in the perceived harmony 
or discord between the idea of an action (whether past, present, or 
future) of ourselves or others and our more or less consciously con- 
ceived ideal of the Good. One would have thought that some 
such general account of the popular use of the word was enough, 
and that the writer on psychology might then have been free to go 
on to show how these feelings issued in actions or tendencies to 
action, the writer on ethics to analyze the content of the Ideal on 
which the whole phenomena depends. This is not Mr. Robertson’s 
idea, In Part I. he begins with a misleading coordination of con- 
science or moral sensibility with sensation or the sensibility to 
secondary qualities of perception, through which the primary 
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qualities of bodies are apprehended. ‘‘ High as the latter order of 
sensibility is, the moral is higher. It is more complex. For in 
addition to the natural qualities and relations of things, the moral 
qualities and relations of persons enter into its composition.”’ 
After laying down this basis of confusion, the author goes on to 
classify the ‘‘activities’’ of conscience. We have—1. ‘‘ Moral 
susceptibilities and the emotional judgments’’ classed together 
under the ‘‘ Moral Sense.’’ 2. ‘‘The moral impulses,’’ together 
with ‘‘ the judgments and sentiments of obligation,’’ under ‘‘ Sense 
of Duty.’ Under 1. we have again, a. ‘‘emotional judgments, 
which are simply dec/aratory of right and wrong ;’’ 4. ‘‘ those that 
are also judicial.’’ Under 2. a. ‘‘Premonitory impulses’’ (which 
‘*hold before the imagination punishment as impending upon 
wrong-doing and happiness as the reward of well-doing’’) and 4. 
‘* prescriptive judgments’’ (whose appeal is ‘‘ less to the lower fears 
and more to reverence’’). Lastly, after the act, these latter ‘‘ flow 
back again into the judicial activities,’’ completing, as it were, 
the circle, and producing the shock of moral condemnation or 
approval. I have reported this, which to some will appear elabor- 
ate trifling, in the author’s own terminology. As he modestly 
claims: ‘‘ Results of fresh thinking and work in the field can be 
secured and made permanent only by the projection of a more 
correct and suitable scheme of naming.”’ 

In Part II. A. the writer criticises Hedonism under its two forms, 
** Individualistic’’ and ‘‘ Socialistic’’ (an unfortunate ‘* projection,” 
surely, this last, as it obviously is intended to include Mr. Herbert 
Spencer), only to reject them in favor of ‘‘ Humanistic Eude- 
monism,’’ which he identifies with the theory of T. H. Green. 
The classifications in this section are peculiarly unfortunate. Under 
the head of Individualistic Hedonism are classed without distinc- 
tion Aristippus, Epicurus, Hobbes, Helvetius, Bentham, and Bain. 
Under Socialistic Hedonism, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, 
Comte, Schopenhauer, Professor Clifford, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Humanistic Eudemonism unites Spinoza and Kant with Hegel 
and Professor Green. 

How little the author has profited by the study of the masters 
he professes to follow is seen in his last section (II. B.), in which 
he discusses the relation between the ‘‘ formal’’ and the ‘‘ material 
constitution’ of conscience. According to Green, of course, the 
‘*duty’’ to be realized is the system or unity, in relation to which 
the various objects of desire have their value assigned to them. 
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It stands to these desires as universal to particular. Similarly, in 
the life of the community, the several institutions of civilized 
society, including the maxims of current morality, derive their 
value and significance from the function they perform in forward- 
ing the better life. They thus stand to the individual will as a 
species of objective conscience. While to the good will they are 
only the particular forms in which it realizes itself, to the man 
whose will is immature, and who has not yet risen to the level repre- 
sented by the accepted code, they stand for his own better self, 
and are thus for him the universal. All this, which might be called 
the organic view of conscience and society, is completely missed 
by Mr. Robertson. To him ‘‘the material’’ (or, reverting to the 
authorized nomenclature, the ‘‘ content’’) ‘‘ is in every case some- 
thing additional (the italics are his) to the formal constitution. A 
conception of the good for man as man and some sensibility to the 
same are sufficient to set up an activity of conscience upon every 
occasion of free or self determined willing. But as soon as the 
activity has thus begun, as soon as it proceeds from its first prin- 
ciple to these particular applications, conceptions and sensibilities 
additional to the formal constitution are acquired.’’ The reader 
might be forgiven if he fails to attach any meaning to this para- 
graph; but if it means anything it means simply a blunder on a 
fundamental point in metaphysics. With all the good will in the 
world the writer has failed to bend his master’s bow. 

The same misconception as to the relation of universal to par- 
ticular reappears at a later point. The writer is discussing the 
difficulty of reconciling his theory of conscience with differences 
of moral standard, and especially with the apparent absence of all 
standard among primitive races. Thus, he is struck with the 
venial treatment that ‘‘the homicidal and disgusting practice of 
cannibalism’’ receives in primitive society and puts the question, 
‘* How, if there were these formal conceptions and sensibilities in 
the consciences of primitive men, do they not give clearer and 
fuller evidence of their existence and activity? If they coexisted 
with such a highly anomalous content, why did they not actively 
condemn its manifestations in willing instead of shielding and 
sanctioning them?’’ There is, of course, no real difficulty here 
for Idealist any more than for Evolutionary Ethics. Mr. Robertson 
having created his own difficulty has to create his solution of it. 
This he does in the paragraph following the sentences just quoted : 
‘*In all probability this is precisely what conscience did in the first 
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perpetrators of these horrors. It would register its protest against 
them. Some feeling of uneasiness and unsettlement would be ex- 
perienced after the first perpetration of such deeds. There would 
be an emotional judgment of disapprobation in the moral sense of 
an inhibitory judgment and impulse in the sense of duty. Like later 
activities these might be overborne or disregarded until, through 
some combination of evil within and special temptation without, 
the act (s#¢) ceased to be common.’’ This rationalist account of 
the Fall may be commended to theologians who take their Ethics 
from the book of Genesis. It may safely be said it is not likely to 
commend itself to anybody else. 

For the rest, the only part of the book in which the thought is 
at all accurate or trenchant is that upon the “‘ abstract rationalism’’ 
of Kant. This includes some good remarks. But even here we 
seem to have heard most of it before. J. H. Murrueap. 

LONDON. 


SHORT STUDIES IN CHARACTER. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1894. 


This little book does not need its apologetic preface. Its con- 
tents may be a trifle desultory, consisting as they do of a collection 
of diverse addresses to various audiences. But there is enough of 
unity in theme and still more of consistency of conviction to jus- 
tify embodiment in a volume of ‘‘ The Ethical Library.’’ ‘‘ The 
ostentatious continuity’’ is so often, and not least in ‘‘ Theory of 
Education,’’ the parent of dreariness that the reader may even re- 
joice to find that between chapters, many of which make a new 
departure, he may profitably supply links of connection for him- 
self. It is even a doubtful gain, inasmuch as it suggests a method- 
ical treatment to which these ‘‘ Studies’ do not lay claim, that the 
volume is divided into two ‘‘ Parts,’’—the one ‘‘ Ethical,’ dealing 
‘*with considerations of character as such,’’ the other ‘‘ Educa- 
tional,’’ devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ educational problems arising 
therefrom.’’ In style, at times not a little homiletic, in frequency 
of suggested applications, in the limit at which analysis is cut 
short, the treatment is really ‘‘ educational’’ throughout. No 
drawback, be it added, when, in addition to what Mr. Spencer 
would call ‘‘a preparation in psychology,’’ there is so much first- 
hand educational experience, and so much just insight, especially 
into the souls of young people, as there is here. 

In its essence, if we may single out what seems essential from 
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much else that is interesting, the book is a plea for the use of ideas 
in the formation of character, and the use of character, in the 
sense of the conscience, in the formation of ideas. The first of 
these appears most explicitly in an earnest chapter on ‘‘ The In- 
tellectual Factor in Moral Education,’’ but it is as emphatically 
urged elsewhere, especially in the quite pronounced section on 
‘¢ The Influence of Ideals.’’ ‘‘ If we could only make ‘ Thou shalt 
think’ the Alpha and Omega of our intellectual education, the ‘I 
will think’ of our pupils would probably follow.’’ ‘‘ Genius, to take 
the extreme case, will form in one week a habit that gives work for 
years to stupidity.’’ So elsewhere ‘‘ Helping the child to grow his 
new ideas,’ “‘ instilling into the child’s mind right ideas,’’ ‘‘ trans- 
planting’’ ideas, are declared to be the main business and hope of 
the educator. And there is a rationale for the policy,—to wit, 
the psychological doctrine that ‘‘ every practical idea tends directly 
to realize itself in act,’’ or, in other words, that ‘‘ ideas of con- 
duct do tend in a most real and direct way to realize themselves in 
conduct.’’ All this we need not dispute. Abstractly, at least, it 
is true. It is likewise a wholesome protest against the notion that 
feeling, disciplined by ‘‘ natural reactions,’’ is (as Spencer would 


have it) the main element in moral education. Nor when Mrs. 
Bryant, building upon it, sets a hopeful trust in examples, actual 
and imaginary, or in ‘‘ the influence of epigrammatic mottoes’’ (a 


rather unhappy word), does she suffer her championship of ideas to 
carry her into the extravagances of writers like Guyau, who are so 
much in love with ‘‘ psychical suggestions’’ and its possibilities 
that they write at times as if children can be made to do any- 
thing if only they be patted on the back and persuaded that they 
are able to do it. While, however, it is well that this doc- 
trine should be preached, there is, after all, but little edu- 
cational comfort in it till we are in possession of a knowledge 
of the conditions under which ideas become practical. Mrs. 
Bryant does not fail us here. She is too experienced to be blind 
to the varieties and idiosyncrasies of the material to be wrought 
upon; and, indeed, one of the most interesting features of the 
volume is its discussion of the treatment appropriate to diverse 
types of character, both good and bad. It might, however, be 
suggested that the book would be improved by a more direct ex- 
amination of the human instincts, their nature and number, their 
order of development, their period of growth and decay. Few 
subjects, as Professor James has so suggestively pointed out, are of 
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deeper and more practical educational import than this. And 
however much we may believe in ‘‘ ideas,’’—#. ¢., in examples, 
and precepts, and ‘‘ mottoes,’’ and ethical literature,—these are all 
instruments which can be wielded with tenfold effect when insight 
into the times and seasons at which instincts mature has taught us 
what ideas are most appropriate to general conditions of tempera- 
ment, age, sex, and circumstance. This has, in a sense, been 
understood. Most—or, at any rate, many—parents know that 
there is a time when the sailor or the shepherd, the fireman or the 
soldier, does more in the way of example for their young peo- 
ple than the saint or the philanthropist ; just as there is one age 
at which a boy may be introduced to ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ and an- 
other age at which he may with profit pass on to Thackeray or 
George Eliot. This, however, has been left too much to chance 
or rule of thumb. The world needs something more. Nor could 
any bit of applied psychology well be of greater service to the be- 
wildered parent than a careful study of when and how the unfold- 
ing instincts are most effectually to be nourished, or, if need be, 
repressed. Such a subject would receive justice at the hands of a 
writer like Mrs. Bryant. 

When she comes to plead for carrying the conscience into the 
things of the mind, Mrs. Bryant is even more emphatic and earnest 
than elsewhere. The cultivation of soundness of intellect, she tells 
us, ‘is as absolutely a duty, though it may not always be so press- 
ing a duty as justice and charity, as courage and self-denial.” 
‘«The more closely we look at this excellence of the critical im- 
pulse, the more clearly do we discern in it the features of the old- 
fashioned virtue of honesty.’’ ‘‘ All ignorance is itself the effect 
of that lack of the honesty which rests not till truth is searched 
out whole.’’ These are strong statements. It would be easy to 
suggest needful abatements. After all, a fallacy is not a sin, nor is 
a false quantity a grave moral offence, though a distinguished head 
of acollege is reported once to have said it was. In mercy to 
stupidity, on which Mrs. Bryant has little mercy, it might be re- 
marked that public opinion has always been sadly tolerant of in- 
tellectual backsliding, and that somehow or other Remorse does 
not dog the heels of the perpetrator of logical horrors as it does 
those of the sinner. These, however, are perhaps considerations 
which do but make a chapter like this the more needful. It is, at 
any rate, strong doctrine and wholesome, and likely to remain 
wholesome so long as there are so many people in the world whose 
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consciences, sensitive to the stain of moral guilt, seem by a strange 
perversity to feel the yoke of ignorance easy and the burden of 
unreason light. 

There is much else in the book which, did space permit, might 
well receive attention. A vigorous and well-reasoned attempt to 
remove some of the seeming contradictions between self-develop- 
ment and self-surrender calls for no remark, as it has already ap- 
peared in these pages. Even better, perhaps, is a bright, compact, 
and clear chapter on friendship,—a subject which has in modern 
ethics received too little attention. ‘Ugly Ducklings” handles a 
theme of perennial interest to every educator; and ‘‘ The Causes 
and Cure of Some Moral Defects’’ touches, with knowledge and 
insight, but somewhat too cursorily, the pathology of the subject. 
Readers will find all these chapters profitable. 

It may be needful to add, though it is a graceless thing to find 
even slight flaws in a good book, that it would be possible, with 
advantage and without serious recasting, to expunge something of 
the style which, however appropriate in an address, is best absent in 
print ; that a fine quotation from Matthew Arnold is marred by an 
inaccuracy ; that any trifling philosophical gain that may accrue, 
especially in a book meant for the general reader, is dearly pur- 
chased by such words as ‘‘ other-conscious,’’ ‘‘ other-mind,’’ ‘‘ ego- 
altruism ;’’ that the child as ‘‘ father to the man”’ is one of those 
veteran quotations that had better now be honorably superannu- 
ated ; and that, pending proof of accomplished fact, ‘‘ the aid of 
mathematics as well as philosophy’’ in the construction of a science 
of just society is a prospect for which, though not perhaps in the 
accepted sense of the phrase, we cannot find it in us to be suffi- 
ciently grateful. A few trifling imperfections such as these, how- 
over, detract but little from the merits of a suggestive and valuable 


contribution to the theory of education. 
Joun MacCunn. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


PHILOSOPHIE DER BEFREIUNG DURCH DAS REINE MITTEL. Bei- 
trage zur Padagogik des Menschengeschlechts. Von Dr. Bruno 
Wille. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1894. 399 S. 

The volume under consideration is an interesting and suggestive 
work, one worthy the attention of a more extended circle of read- 
ers. It is not a book written from books, but is founded upon the 
author’s own experience. 
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The contents are indicated in the headings of the chapters. 
Idealism ; My Aim; The Pure Means; Individualism ; Individual 
Appreciations of Means; The Sword or Physical Authority ; The 
Rod or Pedagogic Authority ; Absence of Force; Religious Au- 
thority ; Economic Profit; Political Authority ; Moral Thraldom ; 
Party Power ; Liberation. 

Dr. Wille sets forth ‘‘the importance of bearing in mind the 
concomitant effects of a measure.’’ ‘‘ Apparent as this truth must 
be,’’ he says, ‘‘ yet do people seem utterly blind to it, for in count- 
less instances measures are adopted which cannot fail to be pur- 
poseless and ineffectual, if not injurious in their concomitant 
effects. Such means I denote as ‘impure’ because their effect is to 
some extent vitiated by the concomitant results so entirely at 
variance with the main object. A means can be regarded as ‘ pure’ 
only when side issues do not affect the main purpose of the meas- 
ure at all, or only in a proportionately small degree.’’ 

The goal towards which Dr. Wille is working is ‘‘the free, 
reasoning being.’’ He therefore classes under pure means, nar- 
rowly speaking, or under ‘‘¢ke pure means’’ all measures which 
help us to approach more nearly to this reasoning being, but which 
do not act so in opposition to liberty and reason as to do more 
harm than good in the attainment of this important end. 

In reference to this aim of his our author criticises various 
political and social regulations. He objects to the use of punish- 
ment in education, and his reflections upon corporal punishment 
(p. 87) are indeed excellent. His remarks upon ‘‘ sexual pedagogy’’ 
(p. 108 ef seg.) are also worthy of notice. Dr. Wille was himself 
for many years the moral head of the large Berlin Freiredigiose 
Gemeinde, and attained great success in this capacity. 

Even as our author censures the use of force in education, so 
does he also condemn its use in the state. Except in a very few 
instances, the application of violent means is hateful to him. He 
likewise condemns all imperious authority and governmental tute- 
lage ; in short, all efforts to bring reasonable beings to adopt the 
line of conduct desired, not by means of argument, but through 
the adoption of other measures. 

Dr. Wille denies that benefits arise from the existence of state 
power. He says with Prudhon, “ Let one individual after another 
ask of the state, ‘What benefits do I receive from you, after all? 
You lay duties on me, you demand military service of me, subject 
me to all sorts of vexations, to laws and punishments,—now, what 
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benefits do you bestow upon me in return?’” He thinks that for 
most persons, the answer would be an eminently unsatisfactory one. 
Our author does not even hold that the state preserves ‘‘ order and 
peace.”” He says, ‘‘any person who, by his own experience, is 
intimately acquainted with the life of the mass of the people, with 
their eager, restless toil, their deprivations, the insecurity of exist- 
ence, the havoc wrought in domestic life, alcoholism, the mental 
and moral ruin, the want of employment, the vagrancy on the 
highways, the workhouses, and penal institutions, the professional 
jealousy, the strikes, the acts of desperation, in short, the whole 
proletarian hell, will take no part in this idle talk of order and 
peace ; he will rather look upon the condition of the masses as in 
the highest degree riotous and deplorable.’’ 

Little as Dr. Wille favors the existing social order, yet he finds 
the ideal of the Nationalists or Social-Democrats equally distasteful. 
He sees in it nothing but a form of state socialism, utterly destruc- 
tive of all liberty. He criticises the system in detail; for the most 
part, his arguments consist of the familar objections raised by the 
followers of Liberalism, and, to me, many of them seem not to hit 
Socialism at all. Dr. Wille would preserve ‘‘ the achievements of 
Liberalism and give them a further development within the confines 
of Socialism,’’ and so attain to ‘‘a Socialism making for freedom 
and against authority.”’ 

At one time, Dr. Wille was himself an adherent of the Social- 
Democratic party. It seems that certain personal experiences of 
his in that party, on the one hand, and the influence of prominent 
individualists, like Steiner and Nietzsche, on the other, have led him 
to his present point of view ; in my opinion, our author underesti- 
mates the difficulties in its way. 

As in political affairs the individualistic and socialistic tendencies 
contend with one another, according to Dr. Wille’s point of view, 
so in his ethics, the egoistic and altruistic tendencies are in a con- 
stant state of conflict ; for the present the former seems to outweigh 
the latter,—the bold ‘‘ Liberty of the Ego’’ of Max Stiener and 
the ‘‘ Law of Might over Right’’ of Friedrich Nietzsche seem to be 
triumphant ; but since the author, at least so it would seem to me, 
has not yet definitely taken up his position in regard to these two 
theories, it is questionable whether his present decision on this 
point is his final one. 

For the student of ethics, the most noteworthy chapter of the 
book, and at the same time the most expansive one—covering more 
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than one hundred and fifty pages—is the twelfth, that on Moral 
Thraldom. In this chapter, our author indulges to excess his in- 
clination to use paradox. He seems not to perceive that the use of 
paradoxical construction is also an ‘‘ impure means.’’ Let me cite 
some instances. ‘‘I set but little value upon conscience, regarding 
it as belonging to a low grade of morality. The free reasoning 
being is conscienceless’’ (p. 103). ‘‘ Yes, conscience hinders man- 
kind in its development toward perfect reason and liberty. Not 
conscientiousness leads to the free reasoning being, but—prepare to 
be shocked, thou moral Philistine—consciencelessness”’ (p. 243): 
‘* Whoever aims to develop the free-reasoning being, looks with 
contempt upon conscience’’ (p. 245). ‘* Maxims of morality, 
commonly looked upon as the good geniuses of human society, are 
rather ‘spectres,’ the diabolic products of darkness and tyranny.’’ 
‘* All forms of moral bondage, too, must be thrown off; we must 
free ourselves from the restraint of duty, of conscience’’ (p. 253). 
** My aim is a human society free from moral authority, as it should 
be free from every kind of mastery and dominion, free from the 
demands of morality, from duty, from the shackles of conscience’’ 
(p. 275). ‘* Mankind will look upon this period (the period of 
moral rule) much as we regard the monkey-stage of our existence’’ 
(p. 276). 

It was very ill-advised, because misleading, for the author thus to 
phrase his real meaning. The object of his attack is not con- 
science, but the irrational conscience,—conscience giving decisions 
without foundation, blindly following prescribed usage. He attacks 
the positive morality current in society, which, for the most part, is 
but an expression of class interests, and pleads for an sdea/ morality. 

He says, ‘‘ The impudence with which morality identifies itself 
with legality and works in the interest of the privileged classes is but 
too clearly shown in the fact that the capitalist, the speculator, the 
exploiter of every kind is a man of honor as long as he remains 
within the bounds of legality’’ (p. 274). 

‘¢ Authority makes demands, but gives no reasons therefor ; even 
folly and depravity may surround themselves with a halo and thus 
make demands upon us, but it would be difficult to find a justi- 
fication of their position in reason. The bath of liberty and 
reason which I recommend to ‘morality’ may serve not only to 
cleanse it, to remove far from it all slavish impulse, but may also 
act as an aqua fortis to separate the essence of true morality, the 
really beneficial tendencies, from spurious morality’? (p. 277). 
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‘¢ The orthodox moralist does not understand,’’ says our author, 
‘‘that I do not propose to suppress good impulses, but that my plea 
is solely for a purification of morality.’’ 

And likewise Dr. Wille’s frequently passionate polemic against 
the idea of ‘‘ the ought,’’ is not meant to be taken absolutely, since 
he himself gives currency to it more than once. Near the begin- 
ning of the book he says,—e. g., ‘‘ You glory in the intellectual 
side of man, his ability to reflect the world in his soul; actually or 
through his understanding to grasp everything having a real exist- 
ence. And you do so with justice. But do not underestimate 
another side of our nature, our power to set bounds to the world, 
to will what ought to be’’ (p. 2 et seq.). 

And again, ‘‘ If we wish to attack a form of immorality we ought 
not to apply local treatment to the diseased members, to bring to 
bear upon them legal and moral recriminations, but we should aim 
to improve the general condition of the whole body, to remove the 
original cause of the symptoms of disease’ (p. 255). 

‘* Moral priestlings!’’ thus does he stigmatize those who make 
imperious demands but give no reasons for them, and he claims to 
have discovered representatives of this tendency in the ethical 
movements in America as well as in Germany. In this belief he 
opposes Professor Felix Adler’s assertion, that ‘‘it is the duty of 
the teacher of ethics to lay before his pupils the teachings of 
morality, but not to engage in a discussion of the principles upon 
which they rest.’’ Dr. Wille holds that in the domain of ethics, 
as elsewhere, the child’s inclination to ask after the why and where- 
fore should not be suppressed, but should rather be stimulated as a 
manifestation of growing reason and independence. 

With much in this volume we shall find ourselves at variance. 
This fact, however, in no way alters our opinion as to its value. 

G. von GIZYCKI. 

BERLIN. 


Tue Eruics oF Hecev. Translated Selections from his ‘‘ Rechts- 
philosophie.’’ With an Introduction by J. Macbride Sterrett, 
D.D., Professor of Philosophy in the Columbian University, 
Washington. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. Pp. xii., 216. 


Professor Sterrett’s expository ‘‘ Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Religion’’ have already creditably connected his name with 
Hegel’s. In the present volume (one of the ‘‘ Ethical Series,’ 
edited by Professor Sneath, of Yale) Professor Sterrett undertakes 
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the difficult and necessarily rather thankless task of the translator 
of Hegel. The introduction, after a brief bibliography, sketches 
Hegel’s life, summarizes Hegel’s ethics, indicates his relation to 
previous systems of ethical doctrine, and makes some technical 
remarks on his vocabulary. Hereupon follows a partial translation 
of the ‘‘ Rechtsphilosophie,’’ with summaries of omitted portions 
of the original text, and with the insertion of a few supplementary 
passages from Hegel’s other writings. 

Of the execution of such a task it is almost necessarily unkind 
to say anything at all severely critical. The job undertaken is one 
of the hardest of its kind. That one man’s translation of Hegel 
cannot wholly please another man is almost axiomatic. And, on 
the whole, this translation is certainly conscientious and literal. 
Yet Professor Sterrett’s work is blotted by a few unnecessary fail- 
ings here and there, some of which might be corrected in a further 
edition. Of these but two or three instances can here be cited. 
On page 110 the translation runs: ‘‘ An old proverb says, ‘ A stone 
flung from the hand is the very devil.’’’ Although the text here- 
abouts is referring to the fact that a man must not excuse his mis- 
chievous acts by saying that they have resulted in more mischief 
than the doer had intended, the reader may wonder what the 
precise point of this proverb may be. But as Hegel quotes it, 
‘** Rechtsphilosophie,’’ p. 157, the proverb runs: ‘‘ Der Stein, der 
aus der Hand geworfen wird, ist des Teufels.’’ Surely a word 
(here even the case of a noun) makes much difference for a trans- 
lator. Nor can this easily be a mere misprint. If so, why was 
the word ‘‘very’’ inserted? Or again, in the immediately follow- 
ing paragraph of the translation, § 120, we have an example of an 
unnecessary obscuring of Hegel’s meaning. Professor Sterrett 
translates: ‘‘ The right of /ntention is that the universal quality 
of the act be not only implicit, but be fully known to the one 
doing the act, as having been the real purpose of his will. On the 
other hand, the right, as regards the external form of the act, is 
the right of its being considered as something known and willed 
by a rational being.’’ Now, what student would soon gather from 
this translation the thought that is pretty obviously present in the 
original? Hegel simply means to point out to us that whoever 
wants his acts to be judged by the intentions which they embody 
(and not by their accidental effects) must be also prepared to 
remember the reciprocal truth that a man of sense, who is capable 
of having any intentions at all, must prove the fact precisely by 
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virtue of his responsibility for what his acts really effect. The un- 
questionably crabbed and barbarously condensed passage in German 
runs (‘‘ Rechtsphilosophie,’’ p. 158): ‘‘Das Recht der Absicht 
ist, dass die allgemeine Qualitat der Handlung nicht nur an sich 
sey, sondern von dem Handelden gewusst werde, somit schon in 
seinem subjektiven Willen gelegen habe; so wie umgekehrt, das 
Recht der Objektivitat der Handlung, wie es genannt werden kann; 
ist, sich vom Subjekt als Denkendem als gewusst und gewollt zu 
behaupten.’’ One may, with the insertion of two or three ex- 
planatory parentheses, translate thus: ‘‘ The intention [s¢e. of any 
responsible agent] has this right [the right, namely, to be judged 
by the fact], that the character of the act, on the whole, shall not 
be a mere external fact, but shall have been known to the agent, 
and shall have been premeditated by his subjective will. But on 
the other hand, the act [once done] has the right, as one may say, 
of its cbjectivity,—viz., the right to declare itself to be the de- 
liberate deed of the subject!who meant it.’’ The sense of all this 
is perfectly clear. A man pleads that you must judge him by his 
intent, not by his outward deeds. Hegel answers to such a man: 
Do you want to be treated as a responsible agent? If so, then 
your deed must have its rights as well as your intent. Your intent, 
on the one hand, pleads its rights. But the ‘‘ objectivity of the 
deed’’ must equally maintain its own rights, saying to the responsi- 
ble subject, ‘‘I am what you meant, if you were denkend and meant 
anything.”’ 

Perhaps this meaning is actually expressed by Professor Sterrett’s 
phraseology, but the present reviewer finds the English, at this 
point, a little harder than the German. 

Again, on page 189, Professor Sterrett translates: ‘‘ The State 
has its immediate existence in the ethical life and in the self-con- 
sciousness of the individual; in his knowing and doing (in his 
knowledge and activity) it has its mediated existence, just as the 
individual has his sudstantial freedom in the State as in his own 
essence, seed, and product of activity.’”” The German passage 
runs (§ 257): ‘An der Sitte hat er [der Staat] seine unmittelbare, 
und an dem Selbstbewusstsein des Einzelnen, dem Wissen und 
Thatigkeit desselben seine vermittelte Existenz, so wie dieses durch 
die Gesinnung, in ihm, als seinem Wesen, Zweck, und Produkte 
seiner Thatigkeit, seine substantielle Freiheit hat.’’ The transla- 
tion is inaccurate in three places, and unintelligible in one. 
Hegel’s statement is: ‘‘ The State has its immediate expression in 
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the corporate ethical life; and its mediated expression in the self- 
consciousness of the individual, in his knowledge and in his 
activity. Just so, the self-consciousness of the individual [dteses 
can only refer to Se/bsthewusstsein], by virtue of its sentiment [of 
loyalty], gets its substantial freedom in the State, which is the essence, 
the end of this self-consciousness, and the creature of its activity.”’ 

These passages are certainly not specimens of Professor Sterrett’s 
best work, and one does not wish the translation to be judged by 
them alone. On the whole, the principal difficulty of this volume 
lies in the deliberately-chosen plan of a literal rendering, which 
Professor Sterrett has, in the main, pretty closely followed. But a 
literal rendering of Hegel must needs occasionally seem too much 
like a translation from the speech of Gog into the tongue of Magog. 
A class that shall use such a text will in some passages need a 
teacher who can once more translate the translation. How many 
of us can find it easy todothis? On the other hand, this obscurity 
does not by any means a/ways beset the text of the ‘‘ Rechtsphi- 
losophie.’’ Extended passages of it are, indeed, quite intelligible 
to any sufficiently prepared student. And Professor Sterrett’s in- 
troductory discussion is lucid and well stated. The modest devo- 
tion of the earnest disciple is everywhere apparent. But the 
present reviewer is moved to express the cordial hope that Professor 
Sterrett, who has labored so self-sacrificingly for Hegel, may ere 


long be moved to speak more fully in his own name. One is led 
to anticipate that when he does thus more fully speak, his self- 
expression will prove even more admirable than his previous self- 
abnegation. 


JosiaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Eruic: Demonstrated in Geometrical Order, and divided into five 
Parts, which treat (1) of God; (2) of the Nature and Origin of 
the Mind ; (3) of the Nature and Origin of the Affects ; (4) of 
Human Bondage, and of the Struggles of the Affects; (5) of the 
Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. Translated from 
the Latin of Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hale White; transla- 
tion revised by Amelia Hutchinson Stirling, M.A. (Edin.). 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, with New Preface. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1894. Pp. cv., 297. 


Elia once made the confession ‘‘ that the names of some of our 
poets sounded sweeter, and have a finer relish to the ear,—to mine, 
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at least—than that of Milton or of Shakespeare.’’? They are more 
choice: they are not so ‘‘staled and rung upon in common dis- 
course.”” There can be little doubt that the choicest name in 
modern philosophy is that of Spinoza. He can hardly ever be 
vulgarized, as even Kant or Hegel may. Perhaps it is partly for 
this reason that he is the object of a warmer devotion than any 
other. He is as well named Benedictus as the apostle of ‘‘ God, 
Freedom, and Immortality’? was named Jmmanuel. He is the one 
philosopher who is not followed, but who is loved and worshipped. 
The present edition is an illustration of this fact. It is evident 
that it is work of one for whom, as for Goethe or Shelley, Spinoza 
is much more than an expositor of metaphysic. He is a believer in 
the Spinozistic life, as there used to be believers in the Parmeni- 
dean. For though Spinoza is sometimes claimed as an advocate of 
the view that philosophy is a mere study of truth, with no bearing 
on practice, there is in reality none who serves better to refute that 
view. He is one of those with whom the philosophic and the pro- 
phetic are most finely blended. Mr. White’s appreciation of this 
gives an interest to his edition.* While he has a quite competent 
understanding of Spinoza’s theoretic position, and of his relations 
to other philosophers, he adds an insight into the Spinozistic spirit. 
His translation is probably the best that has yet been made, and 
altogether the edition is one that deserves to be warmly welcomed. 


The new preface is a solid and valuable piece of work. It is a pity 
that it does not contain fuller references to the Spinozistic litera- 
ture, at least in this country. Perhaps, when another edition is 
called for, some reference of this sort may be added. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


La SCIENZA DELL’ EpucazIonE. Di Roberto Ardigo. Verona: 
Fratelli Drucker, 1893. 


The readers of this little book may be interested to learn some- 
thing of its author. Professor Ardigo was formerly a priest, a 
learned canon of Mantua, his native city. One fine day he was 
inspired with the desire to defend ancient philosophy and faith 
against the impious attacks of modern criticism. But, like St. Paul 
on the way to Damascus, he was dazzled by so brilliant a light that 





* Gf. also, for an appreciation of Spinoza from this point of view, Delbos’s 
“Le Probléme Moral dans la Philosophie de Spinoza” and Brunschvigg’s 
“ Spinoza.” 
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when he recovered he found himself a convert to that very science 
which he strove to controvert. He threw off his frock and devoted 
himself henceforth to study and teaching. From the royal lyceum 
of Mantua he was transferred to the University by means of the 
boldness of one of the ministers, Dr. Baccelli, who had him nomi- 
dated, in 1881, Professor of the History of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. Here he also had charge of the department of 
Pedagogy for two years. The book here presented is made up of 
lectures given in these two years and collected and published by 
his scholars. 

If Ardigo surrenders to modern science and to modern Posi- 
tivism, he does so with discretion, for he has an irresistible tendency 
to an independent judgment of his own, and his equipment of 
philosophic study is greater than that of many eminent positivists, 
He has carefully studied the Patristic writers and knows St. Thomas 
thoroughly. Nothing therefore can be further from the truth than 
to assume, as many have, that this Italian philosopher is a close 
follower of Spencer, whereas he does not follow any one, and has 
his own ideas and philosophic system. There are, indeed, many 
points on which he is not in accord with the doctrines ordinarily 
held by contemporary Positivists. If this were not borne out by 
his numerous books,* it would be proved by this course of lectures 
on Pedagogy, which is purely the outcome of his scientific activity, 
and differs most completely from any other treatment of the sub- 
ject, as will be seen in the brief résumé here presented. 

In the introduction, the author distinguishes pedagogical doc- 
trines from Pedagogy and pedagogical science, which is a com- 
plexus of rules deduced from principles. Pedagogy is a science of 
the facts of education, which facts, being distinct from all others, 
may well be the object of scientic study (p. 10). In order to know 
how the facts of education are obtained we need to study its con- 
stituent parts, which he enumerates as follows: 1. Activity; 2. Ex- 
ercise; 3. Habit; 4. Education. There can be no education if 





* The principal publications of Ardigo are “ La Psicologia come scienza posi- 
tiva;’’ “La Formazione naturale nel fatto del sistema solare ;’’ “La Morale dei 
positivisti ;” “‘ La Sociologia ;” “ Il Vero.” 

The following writings are also important: ‘ Pietro Pomponazzi;” “ L’In- 
conoscibile di H. Spencer ;” “ La Religione di T. Mamiani;” “ La Studio della 
Storia della filosofia;” “La Relativita della Logica umana;” “ La coscienza 
vecchia e le idee nuove;”’ “‘ Empirismo e Scienza ;”’ “Il fatto psicologico della 
percezione.” 
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habits are not formed, no habit without exercise, no exercise with- 
out activity (p. 45). 

Activity, in its general signification, is the condition which a body 
assumes by means of force communicated to it (p. 49). Through 
psychical activity this force becomes an external or internal 
stimulus which, being irritated, causes a consumption of cerebral- 
nervous substance, followed by sensation ; this, however, must not 
be confounded with the former phenomena, which are purely physio- 
logical (p. 58). The author then goes on to speak of the effects 
of activity, and deduces practical applications that are of impor- 
tance pedagogically, relating to the duration and variety of exercise, 
and to the necessity of keeping account of pleasure and pain (p. 87), 
to which subject he devotes a number of pages. 

Proceeding to discuss the stimuli most adapted to develop mental 
activity, he arranges them in two classes,—general and special. 
General stimuli are intuition and speech. Special stimuli are those 
which need to be adapted to the state, the age, and the general 
condition of the pupil. The fundamental stimulus which calls forth 
the conscious activity of the child is the circle of things surround- 
ing it. The merit of modern pedagogic science consists in having 
substituted the intuition of things for the words that represented 
them. The author points out the distinction between direct and 
indirect or symbolic intuition, and divides direct intuition into 
natural and artificial. The surroundings in which the individual 
is born and lives determine the natural direct intuition of which 
Nature, Art, and Society are the expression (p. 109). While 
‘‘ direct natural intuition’ is that experience which every one can 
gain according to the circumstances in which he lives; ‘‘ direct 
artificial intuition,’’ on the other hand, is that by means of which 
we can draw profit from the experience of others and of humanity 
as a whole (p. 119). The chief opportunity for getting this kind 
of intuition is the school, which serves as a means of adding the 
experience of mankind to that which each can attain for himself 
(p. 120). 

Whenever, for the sake of instruction, it is necessary to have 
recourse to figures, drawings, tables, etc., then there is ‘‘ indirect 
intuition,’’ which, like ‘‘ direct intuition,’’ applies to all things, all 
science, all morality, all language. The chapters that treat of these 
three kinds of intuition, together with those which refer to general 
stimuli, namely, language and oral teaching, constitute the most 
important part of the book. I should mention as of special interest 
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those pages which deal with the exemplification of the abstract, 
abbreviation, and anticipation wherein the author is in agreement 
with Comte, and the consideration he accords to the social factor 
in education. In the following chapters on methods (pp. 247-273), 
the author concedes to the deductive method its legitimate posi- 
tion. 

Passing to ‘‘ Exercise,’’ which takes up the second part of the 
book, the author considers its effects in special chapters entitled: 
(1) exercise strengthens the organs; (2) removes injurious impedi- 
ments from the organs ; (3) renders them more energetic ; (4) pro- 
duces new connections and new contact between the organs; 
(5) makes the organic automatic; (6) creates and develops the 
organ by adaptation; (7) forms the will. 

In speaking of the will, the author reaffirms the doctrine set 
forth in his other writings. ‘It is a mistake,’’ he says, ‘‘ to believe 
that the will precedes organic motion. If I lift my arm by an act 
of my will, it might be thought that the psychic act of willing 
comes first, and then the physiological fact of raising my arm. 
The fact is precisely the opposite. It would be strange if one were 
to say that a pain in the abdomen precedes an irritation of the 
intestines. In one word, the sense of will, like all the other senses, 
takes place after the relative organic irritation (p. 344), and is a 
product, an effect of the activity of aspecial organ. In like manner 
the senses of sight and hearing are dependent on the activity of special 
organs.’’ This is followed by some important chapters treating of the 
development of the will from an educational point of view. If, in- 
deed, the education of the will is dependent on the exercise of the 
will, then we can appreciate the indignant protest of the author to the 
views of those who assert that all education depends on the number 
of cognitions that are acquired. Instead of this, he desires the pupil 
willingly to perform many and varied exercises, to become accus- 
tomed to laying great stress on the approval of his comrades, that 
he be accustomed to hygienic precautions, that the body be inured 
to fatigue and physical endurance, that the pupil learn to appreciate 
the practical necessities of life and understand the economic means 
for sustaining it. 

The true value of ‘‘ exercise’ is to be found in the acquisition 
of ‘‘habits.’’ By means of habits ‘‘ education’’ is attained. This 
is the subject of the rest of the book. Since these two are inter- 
dependent, the author devotes the third part of his book solely to 
the consideration of habit, treating of it in seven chapters: 1. Re- 
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flex Action. 2. Energy. 3. Inhibition. 4. Will. 5. Attention. 
6. Instinct. 7. Habit. 

In the explanation of the formation of habit, concludes the 
author, is demonstrated how and why it is the central fact of 
education, and for the very simple reason that education itself is 
nothing more nor less than habit. For what may be said to con- 
stitute education? Not merely the simple enumeration of things 
to be learned, but rather that exercise which produces the intel- 
lectual habit and that second nature by which the crude and incom- 
plete man, as yet uneducated, is perfected. But if education is 
habit, it does not follow that any kind of habit may be called 
education. Education means only good and improving habits. 

This résumé can give but a faint reflection of the contents of a 
book that treats the subject in an entirely novel manner, and that 
contains philosophic theories that cannot be passed by without 
careful thought. ; 

NICOLA FoRNELLI. 

UNIVERSITY OF NAPLES. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Morais. By Thomas Fowler, D.D., President 
of Corpus Christi College, and sometime Wykeham Professor 
of Logic in the University of Oxford, and John Matthias Wil- 
son, B.D., late President of Corpus Christi College, and some- 
time Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1894. Pp. xxi., 
138; ii., 370. 

This is simply a reprint, in a single volume, of the work previously 
issued in two. It contains, however, a number of corrections and 
improvements not embodied in the text, but given separately on 
pp. vii.-xii. It also contains a new preface. The work itself is 


too well known to require any special notice here. 
J. S. M. 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Essays by T. H. Huxley 
(Vol. V. of the Collected Essays). London: Macmillan & Co., 
1894. 

I think that to most readers of this JouRNAL Mr. Huxley’s re- 
published controversies will retain, in their controversial aspect, 
but little interest. Yet they are brilliantly written, and the essay 
on the ‘‘ Value of Witness to the Miraculous’’ is a remarkable 
study of some medizval minds. But the question for most of us 
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will be, I should think, not a question of New Testament criticism, 
but a question of the import to be attached to the entire process 
in which this criticism is an incident. To such an issue Mr. 
Huxley is quite alive, and in the essays dealing with Agnosticism, 
in the Prologue with its antithesis of Naturalism and Supernatu- 
ralism, and in the preface which sums up his personal relation to 
the movement, he refers to it from various points of view. Few 
things, indeed, could be more humorous than the argument in the 
preface, between Mr. Huxley and the “still, small voice,’’—which 
one generally imagines to stand for conscience,—in which the 
objections of the ‘‘ voice’’ are triumphantly confuted, and it meets 
the fate of other disputants who have been so bold as to enter the 
lists with Mr. Huxley. It is not for me to argue that Mr. Huxley 
has done wrong in choosing a controversial career. He has done 
what his hand found to do, and done it with his might. But per- 
haps, regarded as a worker in the cause of enlightenment, he has 
been a little unfortunate. Compare his almost vociferous argu- 
mentation about miracles with Hegel’s saying, that miracles should 
not even be discussed, for to discuss them implies a doubt whether 
reason may not have to accept its religion from authority. Criti- 
cism, for most of us, has been, I imagine, only the foam and fringe 
of a great world-wave ; the fuller intellectual apprehension of man 
and nature as a spiritual unity, which has come during the last 
hundred years to console us for an enfeebled art and a mechanical 
civilization, and to herald, as we hope, a better future, has been 
the focus of our interest; and we have hardly cared to consider 
whether the world, as we have been trying to understand it, is to 
be called natural or supernatural, or both, or neither. So that, 
when Mr. Huxley assures us that the future of Supernaturalism is 
the Controverted Question of the age, we feel, I should imagine, 
that in its literal sense the question no longer appeals to us, while, 
if it is to affect the nature and reality of our spiritual world, we 
prefer to hear it stated in more appropriate terms. 
BERNARD BoSANQUET. 


LONDON. 
PuitosopHy oF History. Historical Philosophy in France, and 
French Belgium and Switzerland. By Robert Flint. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1894. Pp. xxvii., 706. 


About twenty years ago the author of this volume published in 
book-form a series of studies in which he described the principal 
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attempts that had been made in France and Germany to give a 
philosophical explanation of the history of mankind. Since that 
time he has greatly enlarged the scope of his work, and has now 
undertaken to present in successive volumes a comprehensive phi- 
losophy of history relating to the intellectual development of the 
four great nations,—France, Germany, Italy, and England. The 
first in the proposed series to appear is the present volume, which 
deals with the historiography of France, French Belgium, and 
Switzerland. In its lengthy introduction are set forth the pur- 
pose and extent of the philosophy of history, the origins of his- 
torical narrative in the oriental world, and the fundamental ideas 
towards the scientific growth of history among the Greeks and 
Romans. The philosophy of history in France is then traced from 
the beginnings of its historical philosophy with Bodin, in the his- 
torical reflections of the seventeenth century, of which Bossuet is 
chosen as the chief exponent, and through the historiography of 
the eighteenth century by an elaborate discussion of the doctrines 
of Montesquieu, Turgot, Rousseau, and Condorcet. In the French 
historical philosophy of the nineteenth century a treatment by a 
judicious division into schools is adopted. Separate chapters are 
thus devoted to the ultramontanist and the liberal Catholic schools, 
the socialistic schools, the spiritualistic movement (so-called eclectic 
and doctrinarian historical philosophy), the democratic historical 


school, historical philosophy of naturalism and positivism, and the 
historical philosophy of the critical school. In a concluding chap- 
ter there is discussed the historical philosophy of Belgium and Switz- 


erland. 
An excellent table of contents makes considerable amends for 


the absence of an index. 


BENJAMIN RAND. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE KINGDOM oF GOD IS WITHIN YOU: OR, CHRISTIANITY NOT AS 
A MYSTICAL DOCTRINE, BUT AS A NEW LIFE-CONCEPTION. By 
Count Leo Tolstoi. Authorized translation from the original 
Russian edition by A. Delano. London: Walter Scott, Ltd., 
24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 1894. 


Count Tolstoi attempts a justification of his well-known doctrine 
of the non-resistance of evil. His method is threefold: 1st, the 
quotation of similar views; 2d, the examination of criticism; 3d, 
the citation of instances in which the ‘violent’? enforcement of 
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existing law has been shocking to the moral sense of the community 
in which it was enforced. 

The argument is that, as the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ which it must 
be the aim of every Christian to realize, is ‘‘ within,’’ #.¢., of the 
spirit, it cannot be brought about by the enforcement of ‘‘ external’’ 
law. Its only law is the law of love. War, which is for Tolstof 
‘* organized murder,’’ is incompatible with love; the legal punish- 
ment of wrong-doing is ‘‘ violence.’’ 

It will be, perhaps, sufficient comment on the book to quote two 
expressions from its author. 

(1) It is a doctrine of absolute anarchy: ‘‘ For a Christian to 
promise to subject himself to any government whatsoever—a sub- 
jection which may be considered the foundation of state life—is a 
direct negation of Christianity.’’ 

(2) It is a doctrine of moral agnosticism: ‘‘If the same Father 
had permitted us to use violence towards wrong-doers, as there is 
no infallible rule for distinguishing the good from the evil, every indi- 
vidual or every community might class its neighbors under the 
head of evil-doers.”’ 

The book comes as naturally from the Russia of to-day as the 
French Revolution came from the France of a hundred years ago. 
In the form of his earnest and justifiable protest, Count Tolstoi is 
repeating the mistake of the English Puritans; he is not seeing 


the right relation of the law that is within to the outward organi- 
zation of life in the law of the state. He forgets that the law is 
the school-master that brings the community to Christ—#.e., the 
law of love. Instead of educating his school-master, he would 
dismiss him. 


M. S. GILLILAND. 
LONDON. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Premiére Année, 1893. 
Paris: Hachette, 1894. 


After the discontinuance of the Critique philosophigue, ably sus- 
tained for many years by MM. Renouvier and Pillon, the Revue 
philosophique was the only organ of philosophy in France. 

In spite of the commendable impartiality of its director, M. 
Ribot, this review has contained too many articles of a positive, 
scientific character. Without absolutely excluding the pure meta- 
physicians and moralists, it has published chiefly studies in experi- 
mental or physiological psychology, like those of M. Taine, M. 
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Pierre Janet, and M. Ribot himself. A certain number of young 
philosophers thought it expedient, therefore, to found a new review 
devoted to philosophy proper, to that which is neither ‘‘ anct//a 
scientiarum,’’ nor ‘‘ ancilla theologia,'’ proposing to ‘‘ call public 
attention to those general theories of thought and action, to which 
the Revue philosophique has for some time paid no attention, but 
which, however, under the discredited name of metaphysics, have 
always been the only source of rational belief.’’ To give the reader 
an idea of the purpose of this review, one cannot do better than to 
reproduce the passage in which it defines the sort of influence it 
would like to exert on contemporary thought. 


“It seems to us desirable and well—well for the future and well for the pres- 
ent—that philosophy should make an effort to again take possession of its own 
field. The time is full of unrest. The conditions even of mental and moral 
equilibrium are wanting; the best minds disagree and separate. Some, losing 
confidence in the intellect, are returning to the familiar altars, or going back to 
the path of tradition, and taking refuge—in dreams—in a Christianity very sim- 
ple, very sweet, and very sad. Others are dreaming of surprising revelations ; 
and still others are burying themselves in special studies, and are working like 
machines at the task begun. Meanwhile, society seems about to be shaken to 
its foundation by the action of blind and terrible forces. In the midst of these 
uncertainties, between the current positivism that stops at facts and the mysticism 
that leads to superstitions, the light of reason is as feeble and as vacillating as 
ever. It may be impossible for it to throw light upon the work of the mass of 
humanity ; but, at least, let those approach each other in whom it burns silently 
like the evening study lamp; let them together increase its flame; let them try 
to make it shine from the heights, visible to all who wish to be guided by it.” 


The Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale has already been in exist- 
ence more than a year, and it has faithfully fulfilled its purpose. 
Among its most remarkable articles may be mentioned ‘‘ Métaphy- 
sique et Morale,’’ by M. Ravaisson ; ‘‘La Probléme moral dans la 
philosophie de Spinoza,’’ by Delbos ; ‘‘Spir et sa doctrine,’’ by 
Penjon, etc. It is to be regretted, however, that metaphysics has 
the lion’s share, and that more space is not given to Ethics. 

E. Borrac. 

PaRIs. 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF REv. JoHN C. LEARNED. Se- 
lected by one of his Friends. St. Louis: Nixon-Jones Printing 
Company, 1894. Pp. 63. (Obtainable by addressing Mr. Wm. 
A. Bradenberger, 2348 Hickory Street, St. Louis.) 

The late Mr. Learned, of St. Louis, was known during his life 
as aman of mark among the liberal clergymen of the West and 
of this country. The present collection, made from unpublished 
sermons by an editor whose name is not given, is intended to ap- 
peal principally to the circle of Mr. Learned’s friends. It con- 
sists of brief paragraphs, sometimes rather too obviously torn from 
their context. Among the more noteworthy expressions of Mr. 
Learned’s personal attitude are the following observations, which 
must be regarded merely as a very few chance specimens : 


“We have no objection to one-idea men, for there ought to be more of them; 
but [we object] to fartial/-idea men. The great trouble is, men have no whole 
ideas, but fractions of ideas, which they mistake for the whole, and use as such.” 
. . . “For myself I have no doubt that too much advice is usually given. It is 
only the word in season that can be of any avail, and the word in season seldom 
or never comes to those whose minds are constantly harrowed up and irritated 
by words out of season.” . . . ‘* The most imperative want, looking toward civ- 
ilization, is law, is obedience.” . . . “No man is an infidel who believes in a 
Single virtue.”’ . . . No more in religion than in mathematics should any propo- 
sition be said or sung that does not embody verifiable truth” [a proposition which 
one might venture to call Mr. Learned’s razor of the hymn-books]. . . . “ The 
new attempt to disparage individualism in theory, and wreck it in practice, 
though doubtless men believe that thereby the good of society is to be served, 
is the revival of an old assault upon human freedom.” . . . “ Humanity must 
seek to mitigate the blow of fate. It must give sympathy where that is lacking. 
Nevertheless, humanity, however widely extended its charity or good will, cannot 
reverse the law of nature as some have feared. The unfit must perish.” .. . 
“ Any loss of faith in individual manhood is radical. Not long will men work 
for the race, for collective humanity, when this nerve is cut.” 


The healthy individualism thus suggested is closely connected 
with the stress that Mr. Learned everywhere lays upon inner spiritual 
culture, which he makes the primary feature of the moral life. 
Service, usefulness, social activity, the recognition of the universe 
as a moral order,—all these gifts follow, in his opinion, as a natural 
expression and embodiment of the inner cultivation, without which 
they apparently have, for our author, little meaning. 

JostaH Royce. 


[Nore.—“ Man and Woman,” by Mr. Havelock Ellis, will be reviewed in 
the next number. ] 
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